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IF MY SUMMER HAS BEEN WELL SPENT? 


_I Ought to do my Work with finer alacrity, nobler fidelity, keener efficiency, and sublimer 


patience. 


I Ought to Appreciate my Friends, whether living and breathing or published in books, 
with a more catholic sense of proportion and with truer appraisal of their essen- 
tial worth. 


I Ought to Serve my Country, my Commonwealth, and my City as a more unselfishly will- 
ing citizen, not evading but seeking opportunities to serve, ready ever to speak 
° and vote at the stern dictation of high principle. 


I Ought to Love God’s Handiwork in Nature more deeply, as sky and sunshine and whispering 
trees and silent grass have been speaking intimate and upbuilding secrets to my 
listening spirit. 


I Ought to Interpret Religion in Terms of Good Health wherever this is possible, counting 
that day as stained with imperfection which does not include a definite period 
devoted to relaxation and exercise as preparedness against lurking sickness and 


besetting nerves. 


I Ought to Give Myself to my Church with a freshened enthusiasm, with a larger sense 
of brotherly responsibility that will send me out on tactful excursions of evan- 
gelism, and with a heightened gratitude for all the presence, the meaning, the 

power, and the promise of the Eternal Christ. 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 23, 1920 


The Campaign Begins 


EOPLE AND PASTORS come back to their 
Pp churches this year to find the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. There it is, at the threshold of every 
place of worship. The country may have a variety 
of opinions about the vexed question of politics; 
but there is only one opinion, and it is fixed, hearty, 
and ready, if we may judge from our correspondence 
Hast and West, about the determination of the 
church’s leaders to gain the attention of the people, 
especially those who are unchurched, to a religion 
as definite as it is sincere, as intelligent as it is 
fervid, as jealous that it shall do something now 
for God as it is certain that by so doing we shall 
all receive our immortal reward. 

All summer long the wise and industrious Cam- 
paign Committee has been giving the denomination 
such an analysis as it has never received in our full 
hundred years. The Committee knows better than 
we ever knew just what is lacking. No survey 
could exceed in value, in efficiency, that which these 
able and devoted men and women have completed 
during the weeks when most of us were taking our 
well-earned leisure. 

And it is well we did. We are all ready now to 
give unstinted approbation to the work of prepara- 
tion for the final appeal. There will come now such 
giving for such definite causes as thrill the soul of 
the whole church. We have examined with pains- 
taking the essential problems which have been made 
by the Committee as simple as a child’s lesson. 
The labor, the knowledge, the gracious tact, the 
quiet but pervasive ardor, of these our leaders, 
deserves the hearty commendation of the whole 
denomination. 

They have been working a great work. The Cam- 
paign is great in height, because God and our duty 
to Him is the supreme thing; it is great in depth, 
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because it has searched out the conditions and the 
cure that must run far down in life, to overcome 
the disturbing, even the threatening, of our civiliza- 
tion; it is great in breadth, because it has drawn 
a circle that includes not merely those who already 
call themselves Unitarian and sons of New Eng- 
land, but those also-who are beyond our church and 
all the churches—for good reason in many cases— 
and are citizens everywhere of God’s round world. 

The representatives of the Campaign have this 
week begun their far missionary journeys. Every 
parish in the land—which includes vast Canada, of 
course—will hear the living voice of an ardent per- 
sonality who will speak on this pentecost of the 
simplicity and power of our Unitarian gospel. We 
have not mentioned dollars in this editorial, and we 
are interested far less in them than we are in souls 
hungry for the truth, souls eager for membership 
in a household which reveres their beings above all 
things on earth, souls who need but to be asked and 
they will do their duty with labor and substance. 
We believe in God. Believing, we tell the world. 
God bless us every one! 


State of Mind 


T IS AS EASY as it is mischievous to use such 

an incident as the explosion in Wall Street and 
stir the fears of our already anxious people. On 
the other hand, to regard that dreadful thing as an 
act unrelated to the whole state of mind of the 
country is also foolish. We use the abused word in 
its accurate sense when we say the placing of that 
bomb was sinister, far beyond the several individ- 
uals’ brains which were in immediate direction of 
the awful business. Let us examine ourselves. 

We have had in America not a single moment of 
peace since the signing of the Armistice. Before 
that event, the mind of the Nation was almost ex- 
alted in unity. It was true during the last year 
of the war especially, and differences of opinion 
even on ordinarily important subjects were kept 
back, if indeed they were not altogether dissipated. 
Then came the great division, centring in Washing- 
ton, but spreading to every live person in America. 
Beginning like a cloud not larger than a man’s 
hand, the evil thing grew. It became more and more 
darkling and lowering, until, as we write these 
lines, we are all under the psychological pall that 
affects the temper and the speech and the deed of 
every last man and woman. The strife of politi- 
cians is the sinful climax of the baleful influence. 

We are under a cloud; in the cloud is the storm; 
and the storm has got to our brain and heart. We 
do not believe the Wall Street crime could have 
been conceived during the days of a united nation, 
fighting for the rights of man in all the world, un- 
less it were by an enemy. We were then out in the 
light of a holy cause. In so saying, we are stressing 
the power of a spiritual factor. To make the factor 
count, we ought to enter into the service of our land 
and Nation at the imperious command of religion. 
Only religion can save, and only religion calls from 
the heavens, above the clouds and the conflict. 


You preachers, heed that command! God gives — 


a 
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it. You people, if ever religion got into your fibre, 
let it get in deep now! Stop this hateful condition. 
Is a trace of it in you? It cannot be that hate, 
greed, jealousy, a sense of injustice, and a persistent 
purpose to have one’s own selfish way, will issue in 
any other way than evil. Even violence is first in 
the heart and mind. And such is the contagious 
power of a distemper, that it poisons the air. You 
cannot sit in a comfortable corner of your home, in 
the security of your office, thinking unbrotherly and 
fearful things but they get out. What saith the 
Seripture about murder in the heart? That sort of 
mind is now tainting yours, ours, because we can- 
not live outside the poisoned precinct. We repeat, 
that precinct covers the country. All of us, get 
down to business. Cease thinking evil. Cast out 
fear. Put on truth. Gird with love. Seek peace. 
Play the man. Save the Nation. The only power in 
the world for to-day is in us by God’s gift. 


Where We Stand. 


ANY PEOPLE have made the great decision 

about the League of Nations. They know 
what they will do on election day. We are of 
the conviction that this issue is primary beyond 
gainsaying, and we should despair of any out- 
come which would cut off or long delay our par- 
ticipation in the existing League, reservations to 
which are a matter of not much importance, in our 
judgment, and therefore not to be regarded se- 
riously one way or the other. Everybody knows 
now that the International Court is in and of the 
League. 

We want, as we have said for a year in these 
eolumns, the soul of the League in a body equal to 
the enshrining of that spiritual ideal of co-opera- 
tion among the nations for which we all with one 
accord gave our blood and treasure to the World 
War. Of course, the body of the Covenant may 
be so maimed as to kill the soul; but we believe as 
we pray that wise counsels will prevail. 

Mr. Taft to this hour says he finds nothing in 
the great document “that violates the Constitution 
of the United States” or that would involve us in 
wars “which would not be to the highest interests 
of the world”; that he “would have voted for it 
in the Senate” as it came from France; that its 
transcendent importance justifies any man in 
‘“Gonoring party ties to secure this boon for the 
world and this country.” He believes his party, 
the Republican, gives the greater promise of finally 
ratifying the Covenant, and will himself be “regu- 
lar.” He may do that in conscience and reason. 
That is for him to decide. Our deliberate opinion 
is that many will decide otherwise, will vote Demo- 
cratic, with equal integrity. 

As for a representative position in the spirit of 
religion, we venture to say that on the assumption 
_ that both parties will come nearer and nearer to 
the same-place of accepting the League, there 1s 
honest room for two kinds of opinion. Also there 
are many other questions of domestic welfare about 
which there ought to be considerable debate. _ 
The hour for those who are carefully weighing 
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many things has not yet struck. If at the climax 
of the campaign the League should be repudiated, 
we should count it all honor to vote in keeping with 
our patriotic vow not only made with the lips but 
fulfilled in battle, for the salvation of the world. 
We have not lost our recollection of the travail of 
our Nation’s soul up to November 11, 1918, and we 
are not going to lose it or the ideal that goes with 
it even in the ugly stress and feeling of a Presi- 
dential campaign. 


The Vital Thing 


EACHERS OUGHT TO HAVE MADE ear- 

dinal long ago in their instruction the value 
of live interests. Many teachers, unfortunately, 
are themselves the product of a system which glori- 
fies dead interests. That is why we have so few 
good teachers. It is the same with preachers. With 
so many leaders who do not lead, everything seems 
to centre on the buried past, with its mute me- 
morials. Books and ideas, monuments, old houses 
where Somebody slept, trinkets of a Person, stones 
carved in a rude Age,—the whole antiquarian sec- 
ond-hand business is a scandal the way it is coddled 
along by sentimentalists who are hardly fit to earn 
a decent living. Many of them, as a matter of fact, 
leave such coarse things to others, cheating these 
workers with the false value of their musty erudi- 
tion. Who was that author and genius, falsely 
honored at a famous town, who ate his meals regu- 
larly out of the toil of his sisters? 

But bad as that is, it is not so bad as the curse 
such conduct brings upon the world. It is the kill- 
ing reminiscent habit which deserves our contempt; 
it is the “turning back” which the Scripture con- 
demns angrily; it is this abominable thing that 
we ought to clean out of—well, let us say, out of 
some of the churches. It goes beyond churches, 
though religion for most people—including a great 
many of our own in this day, but not those who 
fought and won our free church life—is a matter 
of conceited traditions that they merely inherited, 
and by no means paid for. ~ 

On the European side of the globe the live people 
turn to this- country because they think we are 
reading less of the past than we are building in 
the present, making history rather than enjoying 
it. One of them, Mr. W. L. George, the English 
novelist, has just arrived. “I am not one of those 
people who are interested in old ruins, and Rem- 
brandts and cathedrals,” he says. “I am interested 
in machinery and the concrete ways of doing things, 
—the vital things in life. I don’t care to visit 
your Metropolitan Museum, but I should like to 
visit your law courts. I want to see how your in- 
stitutions work out. A man told me there was 
no such thing as justice, but only graft, in your 
country; another man said justice was perfectly 
worked out here. But neither of them knew any- 
thing about it, because he did not know the first- 
hand facts. I am not going to stay in the East, 
as most Englishmen do. I am going West and 
South. I would rather see a workhouse than a 
show-place.” 
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ll NEWS OF THE WEEK 


S A SIDELIGHT on the trend of public senti- 
iN timent during the Presidential campaign, the 
state election in Maine last week furnished food 
tor reflection to both great parties. The election of 
the entire Republican ticket, headed by Frederick H. 
Parkhurst for Governor, elicited triumphant observa- 
tions from the Republican leaders. Governor Cox in 
a light moment characterized the election, with its 
Republican margin of more than 65,000 votes, and the 
largest Republican majority ever recorded in the State, 
as a piece of “pyrotechnics.” <A significant feature 
of the Republican interpretation of their victory was 
the insistence that the voters of Maine, including the 
newly enfranchised women of that commonwealth, had 
repudiated the League of Nations as advocated by the 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency. In their first 
participation in a national election, the women of 
Maine appear to have voted, as the Republican nom1- 
nee for the Presidency put it, not as a sex, “but pretty 
much as the men voted, for what they sincerely felt to 
be the best interests of the country.” 
Destructive Explosion in Wall Street 
Echoes throughout the Country 
The announcement by both Federal and municipal 
authorities that the explosion in the heart of the finan- 
cial district in New York City on September 13 was 
caused not by an accident but by a bomb, produced a 
profound impression throughout the country. The 
horror—whether caused by accident or accomplished 
by malicious design—was the most shocking, with its 
toll of more than thirty innocent lives, in the peace- 
time records of America. Hardly had the police lines 
in front of the offices of J. P. Morgan & Co. been formed 
after the explosion, when the machinery of both the 
municipal and Federal governments was set in full 
motion to determine the responsibility for the tragedy. 
As the investigation developed during the first hours, 
both the municipal and Federal authorities announced 
the conclusion that the preponderance of evidence 
pointed to anarchist agencies as either the direct or 
ultimate cause of the explosion. 
Five Ousted Socialists Re-elected 
on the Day of the Wall Street Outrage 
A significant event of the day on which the explo- 
sion shook the financial district of New York was the 
re-election of the five Socialist Assemblymen who were 
unseated by the Assembly last spring on the ground 
that their party affiliations and commitments disclosed 
them as enemies of American institutions. Their re- 
election was accomplished in the face of a combined 


opposition by both Republicans and Democrats, who 


had sunk their party differences and supported fusion 
candidates at the polls. It was observed that 20,000 
Republican and Democratic voters failed to participate 
in the election—or enough to have probably defeated 
every one of the Socialist candidates. Their return to 
the Assembly was regarded in some quarters as due in 
part to a feeling among both Republican and Demo- 
cratic voters that the Assembly had taken a subversive 
course in ousting the Socialist members on the avowed 
ground that they were Socialists. 
English Liberal Opinion Protests 
against “Military Lynch Law” in Ireland 

Among the events of the week overseas was the 
publication of a protest by a group of distinguished 
Englishmen against the perpetuation of the “military 
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lynch law now in force, applied not only to culprits’ 


but to villages and towns in Ireland.” This protest 


comes on the heels of similar declarations by the Brit- 


ish Labor Party and by the leader of the opposition, 
former Premier* Asquith, who recently characterized 
the treatment accorded to Lord Mayor MacSwiney of 
Cork, dying of self-starvation in Brixton Gaol, as a 
“suicidal act” on the part of the government. The sign- 
ers of the latest liberal protest, including C. P. Scott, 
editor of the Manchester Guardian, Sir Gilbert Murray, 
H. G. Wells, and Sir Philip Gibbs, present this picture 
of conditions in Ireland under the coercion act: “It is 
a not uncommon experience for whole streets to be 
burned, creameries destroyed, and life taken in -indis- 
criminate reprisals by which soldiers and policemen 
avenge the murder of constables. Not for a century has 
there been such an outbreak of military violence in 
these islands. The government has failed to restrain 
or punish this violence, and it has now taken steps to 
prevent any civilian court from calling attention to it.” 
Prohibition “dead” as an Issue 
in the Presidential Campaign 

The declaration by Gov. James M. Cox in Oregon last 
week that prohibition as an issue in the pending cam- 
paign is “as dead as slavery,” supplemented the pre- 
viously expressed attitude in a similar sense by the 
Republican nominee for the Presidency. Both parties 
have taken the position that the prohibition amend- 
ment is a part of the Constitution, that it is as binding 
as any other provision in the basic law of the land, and 
that the only problem that confronts national and local 
administrations is the duty of enforcing it. It appears, 
therefore, that the “wets” have nothing of advantage 
to expect from either a Republican or a Democratic 
victory. The Anti-Saloon League, however, to judge 
from declarations made by it last week, is planning to 
keep the principle of prohibition to the fore by a close 
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scrutiny of Judicial and Congressional aspirants with — 


a view to determining whether they are disposed to 


insist upon rigid enforcement or to legislate or inter- 
pret “dry” laws in the interest of “wet” sentiment. 
Italian Labor Plans Control 
of Industry by Legislation 

The plans of the communist workmen in Italy who 
have seized a large part of the metal industry and have 
been extending their invasion into other enterprises 
were defined last week by the announcement that they 
have presented to the Government a demand for the 
immediate summoning of Parliament to pass legisla- 
tion creating labor “supervision” of industries. Pre- 
mier Giolitti, who took no steps to restore the seized 
plants to their owners, last week indicated his sym- 
pathy with the desire of labor to participate in the 
control of industrial enterprises. The communist work- 
men, who are still maintaining something approaching 
a military régime at the seized factories, rigidly ex- 
cluding the deposed employers, entered into negotia- 
tions with the owners last week. A significant feature 
of the situation, which continues to be disquieting, is 
the failure of the extreme Socialists to establish con- 
trol of the movement carried on by the workmen. The 
Italian Confederation of Labor still professes to define 


the seizure of plants as an economic and not a political 


proceeding. ‘ 
Italy and France Agree to Oppose 
Lloyd George Policy toward Germany ~ 


After a series of conferences between Premier Mille- — 


rand of France and Premier Giolitti of Italy, it was 


announced last week that France and Italy had agreed - 


to oppose an: important feature of Premier Lloyd 


George’s policy toward Germany, as revealed by his — 
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desire to admit German delegates to the coming deliber- 
ations on the subject of the indemnity to be paid by 
Germany. Signor Giolitti thus abandons the course 
to which his predecessor, Premier Tittoni, was com- 
mitted with regard to both Germany and Russia, and 
which a considerable body of liberal opinion in Eng- 
land has been advocating as a measure designed to 
insure the maintenance of economic order in Germany, 
to make possible the payment of an adequate indem- 
nity by Germany and to stimulate the recovery of the 
productive powers of Russia. By their decision, the 
premiers of France and Italy have indicated their de- 
termination to regard Germany, for the present at 
least, as a defeated enemy, to be deprived of any voice 
in the determination of so vital a question as the 
amount to be demanded of the German people and 
their economic ability to earn and pay it. mT. 


Brevities 


Dr. Henry F. Cope in a recent book says: “It may 
seem to many that the conflict between religion and 
science is over. This is true in certain communities, 
but it is far from true everywhere. Let a preacher so 
much as mention Evolution or even the name of Charles 
Darwin in a Baptist pulpit—or almost any other pul- 
pit—in the rural South or Southwest, and he will find 
himself swept away in a storm of orthodox wrath. 
Only recently a school principal in a Southern city 
was dismissed for ‘favoring Darwinism,’ and another 
in another city for teaching geology in a manner that 
‘conflicted with a literal interpretation of Genesis.’ ” 


William Z. Foster, in his book on “The Great*Steel 
Strike,” writes that “it is expecting too much of human 
nature at this stage of its development to count on 
employers treating their employees fairly without some 
form of compulsion.” Quite true; but do not the labor 
unions need some of their own medicine? How about 
the unincorporated, irresponsible type of union, which 


_ keeps or breaks agreements, which accepts or rejects 


arbitration, without any sense of obligation to the long- 
suffering public? Some form of compulsion, in the 
shape of strong public opinion, or state boards of 
arbitration, seems as much needed here as anywhere. 


Preaching in London, Dr. Glenn Gaius Atkins of 
Detroit said: “Often the soul is worn by the mere 
friction of life, its endless details and petty recurring 
duties. The dust gets into life’s bearings. I can see 
from my home, stretching across three immense chim- 
neys, the letters F O R D. Within that building effi- 
ciency of production is carried to its last detail. I 
asked a young man employed there in what his daily 
work consisted. ‘I drive a pin into a hole,’ he an- 


' swered. All day long and every working-day he is 


driving pins into holes. When you reduce industry to 


that kind of process you begin to wear away the souls 


of men.” 


Dr. Charles Hargrove’s biographer, Prof. L. P. Jacks, 
finds that lamented minister saying: “The life of a 
hard-worked Unitarian minister, with its many-sided 

excursions into the realm of good works, is perhaps as 
useful a form of life as is permitted to man. It is too 
busy to be dull, and too useful to go unrewarded.” To 


__ which the word of another English clergyman, Mr. 
__ Spears, may be added, for he wrote in his old age: 
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- “Had I life to live over again, whatever other honor 


or emolument might be within my reach, no other pro- 
fession but that of the Unitarian minister should be 
mine. I know of no calling in which more real useful- 
ness and happiness may be won.” 


It is related by Rev. Frank Oliver Hall that he 
dropped into a men’s meeting at a certain church to 
hear a noted speaker. He says: “There were a hun- 
dred men present, mostly young and vigorous business 
men. One could have organized two excellent foot- 
ball teams and two more baseball teams from that 
company, and they would have enjoyed playing. The 
men looked as though they enjoyed the game of life 
and would play fair with dash and vigor. What do 
you suppose they were asked to sing? ~ 

I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
Come unto me and rest; 

Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon my -breast.” 


The Presbyterians announce that they have estab- 
lished a Department of Humane Education. A letter 
‘from the denominational headquarters says in part: 
“Tt is not our desire to duplicate what is being done 
by other agencies, but, on the contrary, to supplement 
and strengthen every worthy effort in this line. You 
will notice that we use the term ‘humane education’ 
in contradistinction to ‘humane work.’ We do not ex- 
pect to undertake to do the actual work, but hope to 
give information and inspiration in a way that will 
magnify the importance of mercy and kindness to that 
part of creation over which man has been given do- 
minion.” 


. As we are launching out for our gospel, let us turn 
to that sturdy people, the United Presbyterians, and 
see how much they think of their gospel. The Chris- 
tian Century, organ of the Disciples of Christ, speaks 
for them as follows: “The United Presbyterian Church 
is the most liberal missionary body in the evangelical 
family. It has during the past year raised $10,600,000 
of the $16,000,000 which it set out to raise in connec- 
tion with the Interchurch World Movement. The mis- 
sionary giving of this little denomination has now 
reached the impressive total of $26.24 per capita, 
which exceeds any giving within the circles of the 
Christian Church. The body made but a small gain in 
membership last year, about equal to one per cent. 
With a membership of 157,135, the United Presby- 
terians will attempt to secure 100,000 intercessors, 
50,000 family altars, and 50,000 tithers.” 


In her new book, “The Yoke,” containing addresses 
of a high order, Miss Helen Wodehouse says: “Every 
one of us revolts sometimes, not explicitly against the 
yoke of professional life or family life, but against 
some incident in our particular state. We could live 
and work well and happily, we feel, if it were not for 
this head-mistress, for this relative of our husband’s, 
for this feature of the place where we have to live, for 
this intolerable characteristic in the people we have to 
live with. We are really good workers, good members 
of a family, good members of a staff, but how can we 
live under these circumstances? ... In considering 
all this, one must assume, of course, that all the ex- 
ternal common-sense things have been done... but 
this is life. This is doing one’s share in carrying the 
world. This is the Christ in us taking up the yoke 
again. The whole hardness that we shrink from be- 
longs to the yoke. It is part of the work, not a hin- 
drance to it.” © 
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What dream has brought you from your East, 
Daughter of Plato, child of Greece, 

In Smyrna born where Plato lived? 

What vision roused you at your play, 
Where blue Adgean waters lave 

Their sunlit sands? What whispered word 
Came unto you from out the sea, 

Telling into your childish ears 

The secret that your ancient king, 

Not knowing, sat and wept to know? 

What mighty voice without, within, 

Spake to your maiden heart that you 
Should rise and leave your Homer’s haunts, 
Your Athens and Acropolis, 

Your glorified Thermopole? 

I ask you, child of graceful Greece, 

What message spake the gods to you, 

That you were bold to leave your home, 
That you sailed fearless on the sea, 

That you came hither unafraid 

Unto my land of restless toil, 

Unto my city filled with smoke? 

Is it that your long-cultured sense 

Sees beauty where I see it not? 


The League Six Weeks Before Voting 


A continuation of a supra-partisan analysis of the change 
and development by the author of ‘‘ The League 
Issue and the Voter’’ 


T IS SIX WEEKS till election day. In that time 
] voters will make up their minds. From now on, 

the campaign for the Presidency will take on what- 
ever semblance of reality experienced party leaders are 
able to give it. In a previous article in Tun RucistTer 
of August 26, entitled “The League Issue and the 
Voter,” friends of the League of Nations in both parties 
were advised to hold their fire, on the ground that both 
the disturbing and the satisfying developments in the 
speeches of the Presidential candidates at that time 
were merely preliminary to the real show. Candidates 
and voters are now entering upon the main perform- 
ance. Both parties still advertise the League of Na- 
tions either as the chief attraction or the great 
detraction. Each of them, however, has changed details 
of the act in the progress of the campaign. 

First, as to the changes brought about by events. 
Careful observers were aware from the outset that Mr. 
Elihu Root’s trip abroad was going to influence the 
campaign. They saw clearly that its major effect 
would be on the Republican side. Mr. Root’s work is 
now public, having been issued to the press of the world 
on September 15 by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. The draft scheme for the institution of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, the prepa- 
ration of which was the main object of Mr. Root’s trip 
abroad, is now available in official text in this country. 

The Republican platform’s gestures are thereby in 
course of being taken at their face value. That docu- 
ment called thumbs down on the “Wilson War League,” 
based on “negotiation and expediency,” and emphasized 
its demand for an association of nations based on 
courts, law, and the conference habit. The Hague 
system was cried up; what forty-one nations have al- 
ready entered was cried down, After swinging still 
farther away from the existing League, Senator Hard- 
ing started a swing of his pendulum back again. His 
partner, Governor Coolidge, on the other hand, has 
played in a much lower key, his tune not being in the 
key of league or no league, but rather in that of anti- 
Wilson. Specifically, Governor Coolidge has never 
attacked the existing League, but has become more 
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definite in insisting that the controversy has centred 
around Wilson’s refusal to “Americanize” the Covenant 
with Republican reservations. Pressure has been 
brought to bear on Senator Harding, and the Republi- 
can candidates on September 15 were distinctly edging 
toward the existing League in principle. 

On that day the League of Nations published the 
draft court scheme which Mr. Root had a part in 


framing at The Hague at the invitation of the Council. ~ 


Republican sentiment welcomed it. Here was the great 
institution for which America had stood in many Re- 
publican administrations, done by the dean of Repub- 
licans. Here was a substitute for the “Wilson War 
League,” for here was a court which would administer 
law in the name of justice and not wield politics in 
the name of big powers. The powers may be expected 
to discover that the existence of a court changes the 
impact and the foundation of existing international 
machinery. For it is not to be expected that nations 
will be as high-handed in the presence of a court 
capable of judging their acts impartially as when they 
depended solely on the argumentative abilities of note- 
writers to make their case clear. So said the Repub- 
licans. 

The Democrats did not let the Republicans have it 
their own way. Governor Cox, the day after the pub- 
lication of the text, adopted the Court for himself. 
He went through the document to prove that this 
heralded change was no more novel than the hatching 
of a chicken under a setting hen. The League laid the 
egg. The League of Nations could not choose but to 
establish a court, for Article XIV. enjoined it. More- 
over, this Court was not a thing apart, but inextri- 
cably—and properly—bound up with the League. The 
supposed insoluble problem of picking eleven judges 
so as*to satisfy more than forty nations yielded, with 
the aid of the Assembly and Council of the League. 
The proposed Court is open only to members of the 
League mentioned in the annex to the Covenant; and, 
though the United States is there mentioned, it does 
not fulfil the other requisite of being a member. The 
League pays the expenses; trial by the Court de- 
termines when and where the sanctions of the 
League shall apply. Governor Cox finds the Court 


which Mr. Root went abroad to bring into being not a. 


Republican affair, but a League affair; and he draws 
the conclusion that this is only another proof that his 
attitude toward the League has been right all along. 

It is worth while to have these diverse reactions of 
the candidates side by side, because their juxtaposition 
proves that as respects the League of Nations they are 
far from meeting in head-on collision. In fact, it looks 
as if before long they will be competing with each 
other to see how much of existing international ma- 
chinery is their individual possession by virtue of po- 
litical birthright. 

In another direction, the League of Nations issue is 
settling down to attack and defence of Article X. The 
Republicans say it means that American soldiers, the 
sons of American mothers,—and voters,—will have 


little other occupation than to travel over the world 


and pull imperialistic chestnuts out of other people’s 
fires at the expense of their lives. Mr. Wilson has said, 
“Tt is the heart of the covenant,” a remark which lost 
some of its force when it was applied to five other 
parts of that document in the course of a month’s 
speaking tour a year ago. The Democrats, while not 


dealing with the anatomy of the Covenant, repudiate 


the Republican allegation. There are some facts that 
can be stated on both sides of this question, but neither 


side bothers much about them on the political hustings. 
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In the interval, since women have known that they 
were going to have ballots in November, rather a sur- 
prising number have inquired of the writer how it hap- 
pens that English and Italian women, who had the 
vote when their countries ratified the Covenant, were 


so oblivious of the lives of their sons as not to put in a 


protest about Article X. 

In a further direction, those who attack the Cove- 
nant make a good deal of the alleged six-to-one in- 
equality. In the Council of the League, the British 
Empire, which is all that series of nations which owes 
allegiance to the British Crown, not to the London 
Government, has a permanent seat. In the Assembly, 
the British Empire, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Union of Sduth Africa and India have separate 
seats by virtue of being individual members of the 
League of Nations. In the Assembly, the British Em- 
pire is a different body from the organization known 
as such for the purposes of the Council, for in the 
Assembly the representatives of the British Empire 
will speak only for the United Kingdom and the Crown 
colonies, not otherwise represented, whereas the rep- 
resentatives of Canada will be appointed by and receive 
their instructions from Ottawa. They will appear in 
an assembly of forty-one or more nations to discuss 
such questions as the admission of Germany, the adop- 
tion of the scheme of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, to draw up a convention of inter- 
national communications, to deliberate over the de- 
cisions of the International Financial Conference, etc. 
It is obvious that Australia, Canada, and England 
would see those questions through somewhat different 
eyes. But that is a long story. The point here is 
that Canada, which is very sensitive on the subject 
of its autonomy and its increasing international status, 
takes very unkindly to American insinuations that 
her international position is unfair. 


From the Same Day’s Newspaper 


It must never be lost sight of that the whole League 
of Nations issue is an international issue, and discus- 
sion of it has an effect abroad. 

A nation whose government depends upon two 
parties, the “outs” and the “ins,” finds itself with all 
the vilification on one side and the glorification on 
the other. Criticism becomes subdued as either party 
comes closer to power. Democrats have been defending 
the League, and Republicans have been exploiting its 
faults. But the Republicans are convinced that they 
will pretty certainly win. They are getting as a conse- 
quence a feeling of responsibility for international af- 
fairs. Their emphasis on the Court and its funda- 
mental change of international relations is an indica- 
tion of this. If they get power they know perfectly 
well that they will have to deal with international 
affairs as they are, and the existing League of Nations 
will then, as now, be part of the political horizon. The 
chances are therefore good that, as their conviction of 
success grows, their handling of foreign affairs will 
mellow. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, are not so cock- 
sure. The candidate of the party has consistently 
taken the lead in the campaign as the aggressor. He 
has unswervingly remained a friend of the League, and 
his fellow-speakers in his campaign have steadily em- 
There has in the first two 
months of the Democratic activities been no indication 


‘that the Irish element in the party has made trouble 


for the leader or the lesser lights on the League issue. 
The expected divorcement of the Cox League attitude 
from the Wilson one of uncompromising stubbornness 


- 
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has come in this statement: “I shall endeavor to meet 
all reasonable desires for proper reservations which 
are offered in sincerity, and not merely presented as 
trumped up for political purposes.” 

Against that, Harding says: “I recognize that the 
world’s peace is now to a great extent intertwined with 
the settlement of Versailles. From that settlement I 
would save all that is good and useful. , An associa. 
tion of nations for purposes of conference and a world 
court with jurisdiction of justiciable questions would, 
I am confident, now be accepted by all nations. Mr, 
Lloyd George has frankly expressed his opinion that 
the League of Nations Covenant might well be changed 
for the better. Certainly it is our thought to improve, 
to save and build upon whatever is good rather than 
to abandon the good there is and repudiate the world’s 
aspirations for peace.” 

The great trouble with political statements is that 
they are never “yes” or “no.” But these two state: 
ments, from the same day’s newspaper, would indicate 
that one says he doesn’t want it spoiled any more than 
necessary, and the other asserts he will try to improve 
it as much as possible. Vote for me and a “good” 
league; vote for me and a “better” league. That is the 
difference between them now. In the sense of its be- 
ginning, the League of Nations is no longer an issue. 


No Way of Making a Forecast 


It will, however, remain in the campaign; and from 
now on, if the Republicans handle themselves with 
ability, they stand a chance of taking the lead in the 
action. It is a difficult réle to assume, because their op- 
ponents have ammunition such as the indubitable fact 
that the international court has the League as its 
parent. Moreover, to-morrow (September 24) the In- 
ternational Financial Conference called by the League 
and conducted by its Economic and Finance Section 
will begin its session, thus giving the Democrats the 
argument that the League machinery is really an ef- 
ficient mechanism for realizing the Republican ideal 
of plenty of international conferences on subjects of 
common concern. A month hence, as voters are dress- 
ing to do their voting, the meeting of the Assembly— 
another international conference—will be much in the 
news forecasts, though it will not meet until Novem- 
ber 15. 

But as previously pointed out, an issue of foreign 
relations in a national campaign is in reality a false 
issue, because all the external facts which set bounds 
to the road are beyond the control or even the effect 
of votes. The real struggle is which party is going 
to do it. 

The voters will decide that question, and there is no 
way of making a convincing forecast of which way 
they will decide. Only one thing is certain for those 
who favor the League. It needs friends in the victori- 
ous camp. There are plenty of them among the Demo- 
crats, some quite newly there. There are many among 
the Republicans, and if Harding keeps up—as he should 
be encouraged to do—his striving after a “better” 
League, a great many of his party will land in the 
house of the League through the window which he has 
decided to call a door. 

There is, however, work to do. Politicians do not 
stay put, and really have quite an antipathy to being 
located, at least too definitely. To keep them up to 
their pronouncements, bearing in mind that advance is 
a good thing, is the programme for friends of the 
League. To be satisfied with movement, not to cavil 
merely at its method, but to insist that there be move- 
ment—that is a good programme. 
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Horace Mann Freed the Public Schools 


His Unitarian beliefs went out to the needs of childhood in 
America, and the great change came in the face of 
fierce assaults—A great religious liberal 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


N FRONT OF the State House in Boston stands a 
| statue of one of the unique and illustrious figures 

in New England history. It is the statue of Horace 
Mann, eminent lawyer, member of Congress, college 
president, and educational reformer. 

As a lawyer, Horace Mann is said to have won four 
out of every five 
cases he under- 
took. As the 
successor of 
John Adams in 
the United 
States Senate 
he had for op- 
ponent, Daniel 
Webster, who 
highly com- 
mended him for 
his brilliance of 
speech and his 
power in de- 
bate. He or- 
ganized Antioch 
College, in Ohio, 
and demon- 
strated there 
that his ideas of 
educational re- 
form were cor- 
rect. But as an 
advocate of re- 
construction of 
the American 
public school 
system he is 
best remem- 
bered. Horace 
Mann was a dis- 
tinguished 
speaker and 
writer, his influ- 
ence in the anti- 
slavery controversy ranks with that of Sumner, Gar- 
rison, and Parker, he continually spoke and wrote 
in favor of equal suffrage, better organized charities, 
and temperance, but undeniably his greatest work, 
the work for which posterity gratefully remembers 
and honors him, was his able and untiring labor 
in connection with common school reform. To-day, 
thousands of Horace Mann schools stand in America 
a tribute to his heroic efforts. 

He graduated from Brown University in 1819, taught 
and practised law until 1827, and served in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives and Senate until 
1847, when he was chosen Secretary of the State Board 
of Education. 

Near the close of his career in the Senate, Mr. Mann, 
as president of that body, signed a bill on which his 
entire career was to hinge. The bill included an act 
creating a state board of education which should be 
empowered to investigate the condition of the common 
schools, and gather and apply the most approved meth- 
ods of instruction. Horace Mann was elected secre- 


FATHER OF THE FREE EDUCA- 
TION OF OUR CHILDREN 


He met the ery of “godless schools” 
and the other fierce assaults upon 
him with the most convincing pur- 
pose and courage, and when he died 
his epochal work was crowned by 
the tribute of Theodore Parker, 
“Horace Mann took the common 
schools of Massachusetts in his arms 
and blessed them.” 
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tary of this board. He served twelve years, and during 
that period accomplished his great life-work. 
He found the common schools of Massachusetts 


equipped with incompetent teachers, narrow, bigoted ~ 


courses of study,.and inadequate buildings. He left 
them with well-organized normal schools, broadened 
scientific curriculums, and buildings the best of their 
kind in the country.. Mr. Mann did not complete the 
reform, but he set in motion forces which have steadily 
continued to operate down to the present. We have 
gone far beyond the form of school advocated by 
Horace Mann, but he, in his idea, went equally far 
beyond the educators of his time. He shaped public 
opinion, roused it to the value of juvenile education, 
and through its operation compelled hundreds of un- 
fitted teachers to resign, and rescued the school from 
the stifling grasp of sectarianism. Theodore Parker 
said, “Horace Mann took the common schools of Massa- 
chusetts in his arms and blessed them.” 

Now he did not do this without determined and an- 
noying opposition. Hardly had he proposed methods 
of educational house-cleaning before he was viciously 
attacked by prominent men in the teaching profession. 
These opponents declared that Mr. Mann was a lawyer 
and not qualified to occupy the chief educational office 
in the State and teach teachers of lifelong experience. 
The secretary employed such phrases as “incompetent 
teachers,” “ignorance of the teaching force,” “depressed 
state of the common schools,” “deficiencies of teachers,” 
accusations which aroused storms of protest from the 
academic descendants of the New England Puritans. 
Thirty-one masters of the Boston schools embodied 
their protests in a volume of 144 pages called “Re- 
marks.” é 

Mr. Mann was a hard opponent to defeat. He an- 
swered the pamphlet: in a “reply” of 176 pages, in 
which, according to a trustworthy contemporary, “Mr. 
Mann not only vindicated himself but retaliated upon 
his assailants with terrible severity.” The opposition 
of the established schools was continued with unabated 
vigor as long as Mr. Mann remained in office. 

More trying than the attack of the schoolmasters 
was the opposition of the sectarians. In the year 
1837, when Horace Mann assumed the secretaryship 
of the Board of Education, the schools were strongly 
influenced by orthodox traditions; indeed, they had 
been founded for the purpose of imparting to the 
juvenile mind dogmatic religious instruction. Minis- 
ters were regularly required to visit the schools and 
catechize the children, and the two most important 
text-books were the Shorter Westminster Catechism, 
and the New England Primer, which was nothing more 
nor less than a stern exposition of the doctrines of 
Calvinism. The schools had made some progress away 


from strict Puritan theology, but they were still rooted — 


and grounded in the orthodox faith. 

Fifteen years earlier the great schism had resulted 
in a loss to orthodoxy of a large number of its strongest 
churches, and in particular of Harvard College, the 
pet and pride of the Puritans. Sectarian rivalry was 
keen-edged. Every one knew quite well that Horace 
Mann was a Unitarian. At once the conclusion became 
general that the public schools were in danger of be- 
coming godless under the influence of Mann, the apos- 
tate. The cry of “godless schools” ran with wildfire 
rapidity through the State and beyond. Religious 
journals published inflammatory articles, pulpits rang 
with solemn warnings to parents. The Board of Edu- 
cation was accused of intent to abolish the Bible from 
the schoolroom, and exclude clergymen from positions 
on school committees. 
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In an able and tempered reply, Mr. Mann explained 
that the board did wish to exclude sectarian teaching 
from the schools, but that it had no desire to do away 
with the Bible or to deny to ministers the right to 
serve as school officials. The board recognized the 
value of the Bible in the formation of youthful charac- 
ter, and it included in its own ranks several ministers 
of ability. 

A further charge, that he aimed to make the schools 
Unitarian, received sufficient answer in a letter written 


by him: “I do not see how, according to our law, a’ 


man is to be disfranchised or held to be disqualified 
for the office of teacher, merely because he is a Catholic. 
If his manners and his attainments are good, if his 
conduct is exemplary, his character pure, and he has 
ability to inculcate justice, a sacred regard to truth, 
the principles of piety, and those other excellences 
which the constitution enumerates, can you reject him 
because you understand him to be a Catholic? Would 
Pére la Salle, Fénelon, or Bishop Cheverus be disquali- 
fied by the fact of their faith alone to keep a school in 
Massachusetts ?” 

A sermon delivered by Rev. Matthew Hale Smith, 
“The Ark of God on a New Cart,” illustrates the man- 
ner of opposition Horace Mann encountered. The 
preacher declared that the Secretary of the Board of 
Education was encouraging the growth of juvenile de- 
pravity by his attempts to mend the divine legislation. 
He was striving to get the Bible and all religious instruc- 
tion out of the common schools, and to make the school 
instruction replace instruction received in the home 
and Sabbath schools. He was doing his utmost “to 
abolish the use of the rod and all correction but a little 
talk.” Now, previous to Horace Mann, the whip had 
not been spared in the schoolroom; it was in entire 
accord with Calvinistic teaching that the child re- 
quired a liberal application of the rod. In consequence, 
children were subjected to an unbelievable amount of 
whipping. Horace Mann succeeded in doing away 
with this cruel and abusive method. He did counte- 
nance corporal punishment in extreme cases, not, as 
he declared, “because Solomon recommended it, or be- 
cause the child is a depraved being, but because the 
teacher cannot wholly dispense with it in maintaining 
order.” 

The common school revival might have come with- 
out the influence of Horace Mann, but it would have 
been long delayed. Massachusetts, the country, the 
cause of enlightened education the. world over, is ever- 
lastingly indebted to the wisdom, foresight, self-denial, 
and courage of Horace Mann. - 

As a boy, Horace Mann. attended regularly the 
church of Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, Franklin, Mass. Dr. 
Emmons was a rigid Calvinist. His sermons were ex- 
positions of sin and grace—chiefly sin. The boy, of 
sensitive and imaginative mind, received the most vivid 
impressions, and night after night would lie awake 
surrounded with horrible images of an awful throne, 


‘an inexorable judge, and multitudes of the condemned, 


among whom were his best friends. When Horace 
was twelve, a favorite brother was drowned. At the 
funeral Dr. Emmons solemnly warned the young people 
present of the danger of dying unconverted. Horace 
saw his mother shudder and weep at the awful fate 
of her son. At once he rebelled. He had reached a 
erisis in-his religious life, and following a desperate 
battle he emerged with a sound and sane faith which 
he_retained to the end of his life. Alone, he worked 
out a system of belief in a compassionate God, and in 


man innately noble, not depraved. Later, finding that 


was essentially the faith taught by the Unitarians, 


‘things ?” 
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he joined that body, and continued a loyal supporter 
as long as he lived. 

His first speech in the Massachusetts Senate was 

delivered in behalf of religious liberty. He contended 
for free thinking with unmoved purpose as long as he 
was connected with the Board of Education. While 
President of Antioch College, a college founded on 
liberal principles, he wrote: “Our college is like break- 
ing a hole in the Chinese wall. It lets in the light of 
civilization where it never shone before. Think of 
this great state [Ohio] with more than two million 
inhabitants, and only one Unitarian society.” : 
. At the time of his death, Charles Sumner wrote to 
Theodore Parker: “You will miss Horace Mann, he 
has done much. His portrait ought to be in every 
public school in the state, and his statue in the State 
House.” 

Sumner wrote more wisely than he knew. The pic- 
ture of Horace Mann hangs in thousands of school- 
rooms; and in 1865, Governor Andrew of Massachu- 
setts unveiled his statue, the gift of friends, and the 
children of the Massachusetts public schools. 


Find My Sheep 
DEAN W. W. FENN 


NLY YESTERDAY, a friend from one of the 
@) Middle States told me that recently he handed 

a pamphlet on the beliefs of Unitarians, pre- 
pared by the minister of the local church, to a physician 
in the same city who said to him the next day, “I read 
that pamphlet last night. It is what I have always 
believed, but I never’ knew there was a church in 
Christendom that held such views.” <A few days after- 
wards, he met my friend again, and said, “I sent that 
pamphlet to my father, who is a ddctor in a Western 
city, and he likes it as well as I do. How is it that 
neither of us knew that Unitarians believed such 
There were two men of education, one of 
them living in a city where there is a Unitarian 
church, both of whom were in accord with Unitarian 
beliefs, yet each of whom thought himself alone in 
his religious convictions. Who is responsible for this? 
Why, we Unitarians, of course. What is the reason 
for such remissness? Our history suggests a partial 
answer. 

A century ago, when Unitarianism arose here in 
New England, practically everybody went to church, 
and the traditional doctrines were theoretically held. 
The Unitarians had no desire to disturb the faith of 
their neighbors or to create religious dissension. They 
were so confident that their beliefs were true, and had 
such reliance upon the reasonableness of human nature, 
that they were willing to let their neighbors alone, 
trusting that with growing enlightenment all men 
would eventually come to see the truth for themselves. 
Hence they were not eager to make converts,—they 
called it by the odious name of proselyting, and their 
prejudice against it has become part of our religious 
inheritance. But conditions have changed. Religion 
no longer holds its old-time place of at least formal 
honor. Only a very small proportion of the community 
actually feels to-day any direct influence from the 
churches. If we would not make proselytes from other 
denominations, is there any valid reason why we should 
not “proselyte” from the ranks of the irreligious? The 
noble confidence of our fathers may seem vindicated 
by the cases referred to at the outset—are they not 
typical of many scattered all over the country ?—but 
such men and women may fitly be called religious soli- 
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taries who need and deserve to be set in church fami- 
lies and given the support and sympathy of our com- 
panionship. After Rev. T. Grafton Owen of Arcadia, 
Wis., had led his church out of its denominational 
affiliations into independency, he happened to hear one 
day that there was a minister down in Madison, a Dr. 
Crooker, who believed just about as he did, and 
promptly went down to see him. Returning, he called 
his people together and said to them, “We thought we 
were all alone, but we aren’t: there’s a lot of people 
who think as we do, and call themselves Unitarians. 
Let’s call ourselves Unitarians, too.” There is Strength 
in comradeship. It fortifies us to know that we belong 
in a large company holding the same ideas, seeking 
the same ends that we do. And we can bring not only 
the Unitarian, but also, through us, the more inclusive 
and honorable Christian fellowship. Is not that worth 
doing? Shall such persons be deprived of the uplifting 
and sustaining sense of “belonging” because of igno- 
rance for which our indolence, or thoughtlessness, is 
mainly to blame? Moreover, ordinarily, ideals are not 
self-realizing; truth is not disseminated mysteriously 
through the air but spreads from man to man. A good 
shepherd does not wait until his lost sheep comes home 
of itself, he “goeth after that which is lost until he 
find it.” Feed my sheep; but first, FIND MY SHEEP. 


Dr. Eliot Among Our Friends in Europe 


His experiences and observations in an extraordinarily varied 
and interesting journey—Arrived home 


September 14 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT 
I 


kindly suggested that I make some report of my 

experiences and observations in Western Europe 
during a brief trip that was full of extraordinarily 
varied interests. The objects of the journey were 
three in number. First, I wanted to fulfil my duties 
as a delegate of the American Council of the World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches and to take part in the meeting 
of the International Committee at St. Beatenberg in 
Switzerland, August 25 to 28. I have been for some 
time a member of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
ean Council of the World Alliance, and was honored 
by being asked to serve as one of its representatives. 
In the second place I found myself also commissioned 
by the American Mayflower Council as one of its dele- 
gates to the celebration of the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
in Holland, August 29 to September 2. I have been a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Mayflower 
Council since its inception. Thirdly, I naturally 
wanted to renew direct personal relations with the 
friends I have not seen since 1913, and especially to 
consult with the European members of the Executive 
Committee of the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals about the future of our international work. 
We are hoping to reorganize the activities of the In- 
ternational Congress at the Pilgrim Tercentenary meet- 
ings in Boston, October 3 to 7. A goodly delegation is 
coming over from Europe, but the difficulties and ex- 
pense of travel are so great that many who are deeply 
interested and who would gladly attend the Boston 
meetings cannot undertake the journey. After the long 
intermission caused by the war, and in view of the ob- 
vious difficulties in the way of its readjustment and 


[oe EDITOR of THe CuristiAn Recister has 
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renewal, -it was highly desirable that we should get 
together in advance of the Boston meeting and discover 
what may be possible and expedient for us to under- 
take. Of the meetings in Switzerland and Holland let 
me write later. In this letter I may report upon the 
things that may be of more interest to the readers of 
THe Recister who are primarily interested’ in the 
international aspects of our own Unitarian cause. 
The annoyances of travel in Western Europe are not 
inconsiderable, but when one hears of the positive hard- 


‘ships, the squalid accommodations, the total lack of 


privacy, which a traveller in Eastern Europe has to 
endure, one ought not to complain. There people ride 
for hours on the tops of the carriages, or stand all 
night in the corridors, or go for twenty-four hours with- 
out food or drink, in order to save a seat. Even in 
France I met friends who had been waiting for a week 
in Paris to get seats in which they could sit up all 
night on the way to Geneva. Unless one has a good 
sense of humor, it is irritating to be apparently always 
under suspicion of being a dangerous alien and to have 
to register with the police if one stays more than twen- 
ty-four hours in one place. The long delays for pass- 
port and customs inspection are trying to one’s pa- 
tience, and the instability of the currency and the 
worthlessness of some of it are exasperating. Owing 
to the differences in the rates of exchange, no one is 
permitted to earry gold or silver from one country 
to another. I travelled light in the matter of cash, 
and got by all right, but 1 heard from several Ameri- 
cans of the very unpleasant searchings to which they 
had been subjected. . 

Let one experience illustrate the absurdities of the 
regulations and the difficulties of travel on a much fre- 
quented route. One used to make the journey from 
Switzerland to Holland in a through sleeping-car on all 
express trains from Basle to Amsterdam in something 
like twelve hours, with a dining car, and without pass- 
ports, and with no more than perfunctory examinations 
at the custom houses. Here is a description of the 
best and easiest way in which the journey can now 
be made. First, one visits the French Consulate at 
Basle for the stamping of one’s passport and for per- 
mission to enter France. Then one secures at the sta- 
tion the permission of the Swiss authorities to depart, 
and then, having engaged accommodations at least ten 
days in advance, one boards an ancient compartment 
car for the night’s run over what is now a very rough 
roadbed to Brussels. At St. Louis, on the French fron- 
tier just outside of Basle, everything must be taken 
out, passports stamped again, baggage examined, and 
passengers inspected. There is no dining-car, but tough 
sandwiches can be bought on the platform at Stras- 
burg. At two o’clock in the morning, at places I never 
learned the name of, all out again for the same pro- 
cedure, and passengers suspected of taking money out 
of France must be searched. A little later, inspection 
by the Belgian officials, only they come aboard the car 
and look you and your things over by the light of a” 
candle. Arrive at Brussels at seven in the morning and 
change trains without any chance to get breakfast. 
One hour to Antwerp, and there change trains again, 
and between whiles get a cup of coffee and a roll. 
On to Esschen, and there all out, and the usual pro- 
cedure for getting out of Belgium. Cross the border 
to Rosendaal, and change cars again, and wait an 
hour while the leisurely Dutch officials look over every- 
thing you possess, and you hand out extra photographs 
and tell who your maternal grandmother was and 
whether you have ever been convicted of burglary, and 
just why you are venturing to enter Holland, and what 
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you are going to do there. On to Rotterdam, change 
cars again, and so finally reach The Hague, but with- 
out the pieces of baggage that were registered through 
but which missed connections somewhere. It was four 
days before they turned up. Fortunately Holland is 
an exceptionally clean country, and the two collars I 
had in my handbag lasted remarkably. By the way, 
there is a considerable package of laundry pursuing 
me somewhere about Kurope—it never caught up. 


The Protection of the Transylvanian Churches 


Considering that it was midsummer when people 
are not, as a rule, at home, and in view of these delays 
of travel, | was extraordinarily successful in keeping 
every appointment and in seeing most of the people | 
wanted to consult. At Liverpool pleasant hospitality 
awaited me, and at the house of Mr. Sydney Jones, who 
is delightfully remembered by many American Uni- 
tarians, I met Mr. Richard Holt, who had just retired 
from the Presidency of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, and Rey. Laurence Redfern of the 
Ullet Road Church, who is also happily known to many 
of our younger ministers. Mr. Holt and Mr. Jones are 
leaders among the English Unitarian laymen, and very 
active in the administration.of denominational affairs. 
Mr. Holt has just returned from a trip around the 
world, and brought the latest word about our fellow- 
workers in Japan. 

At Nottingham I preached to two large congregations 
in the High Pavement Church, and had opportunity 
of much enlightening intercourse with Mr. John C. 
Warren, President of the Unitarian Historical Society, 
and other wise and public-spirited men and women. 
Visits to Lincoln, Gainsborough, Scrooby, and Cam- 
bridge renewed acquaintance with the places where our 
Pilgrim and Puritan.forbears lived, and visits to Ely 
and Peterborough Cathedrals were added just for good 
measure. p 

At London or at Nottingham I was able to meet all 
of the English delegates who will be coming to Boston 
for the meetings of October 3 to 7, and to confer with 
them about their voyages and appointments. We may 
expect to welcome Rev. Messrs. Street, Williams, and 
Martin, Mrs. W. B. Odgers, Miss Lee and Miss Har- 
grove, and, I hope, some representative laymen. The 
committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation did me the honor of holding a special midsum- 
mer meeting where we discussed the condition of our 
co-operative endeavors and the future of our inter- 
national work. The meeting was followed by a recep- 
tion, where I was enabled to greet a considerable num- 
ber of English friends who had been good enough to 
gather from their scattered summer homes. There were 
Drs. Carpenter and Bowie, the Odgers, the-Lawfords, 
Miss Tagart, Mrs. Wooding, Messrs. Tarrant, Gow, 
Harwood, Drummond, Preston, Pearson, Pritchard, 
and many another leader of our cause. : 

At Paris I had the pleasure of preaching in the 
American church in the Rue de Berri, and while I 
failed to find M. Roberty, the French member of ‘our 
International Committee, I received two letters from 
him, and I had the unexpected opportunity of a con- 
ference with M. André Monod, the Secretary of the 
Committee on the Relief and Restoration of the Prot- 
estant Churches in Northern France, who could tell 
me all about the condition and needs of the ruined 
churches. In Switzerland I met a number of our 
friends who guide the affairs of the Verein fiir Freies 
Christenthum, the Swiss Liberal Protestant organiza- 
tion allied to our International Congress, and with 


Professor Baumgarten and Dr. Siegmund-Schultze, who 
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were active at our Berlin Congress and who could tell 
me about conditions in the Protestantverein and among 
Die Freunde der Christliche Welt. In Holland I con- 
ferred with Dr. Kerdmans, the Dutch member of our 
International Committee. Dr. Eerdmans had accepted 
our invitation to the Boston meeting, but he has been 
unable to find a berth on the crowded ships. His place 
will be taken by Mr. Sasse of the University of Leyden, 
while the Swiss greetings will be brought by Dr. 
Ruegg of Zurich. 

Of especial importance to our cause was my oppor- 
tunity to meet in Switzerland with the members of the 
different Commissions interested in the protection and 
relief of the Protestant churches and people in harassed 
Transylvania. Rev. Nicholas J6zau, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Budapest, was one of the Hun- 
garian delegates to the meeting of the World Alliance, 
and Professor de Boer, chief curator of the Reformed 
Church in Transylvania, was another. There, too, was 
a strong and open-minded Roumanian delegation, 
headed by the Dean of the Theological Faculty at. 


’ Bucharest. There were present also Dr. Morehead, the 


commissioner,of the Lutheran Church, who had visited 


-the Lutheran churches in Transylvania in the earl 
¥ 


summer; Dr. Atkinson, of the American Federal Coun- 
cil, who had just come out of Transylvania after three 
weeks of study of the situation there; and Drs. Curtis 
and Flemming of Edinburgh, who were on their way 
thither as the commissioners of the Church of Scotland. 
Naturally we held long and earnest conferences to- 
gether, and I hope something was accomplished toward 
the solution of a terribly complicated problem. 

So much for-an outline of four weeks crammed unex- 
pectedly full of interest and work but with happy 
parentheses of play. 


The Spirit and the Technique of Missions 


The difference between a minister and a ministry, in a new 
order of enterprise for spreading the liberal gospel 
Az aVViS- Li 


Be O YE into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature!” Yes; but that is not 
enough. The “word” must become “flesh” and 

“dwell among us.” 

A mission, therefore, should have both spirit and 
form; and the method by which the spirit is incar- 
nated in the form may be thought of as the technique 
of missions. 

Without form and technique, the spirit, however 
good, must forever wander disordered, unproductive, 
and unknown in the world of men. 

A missioner goes forth to sow the seed of truth; but 
not in empty space. He plants the truth in the minds 
and hearts of human beings,—not one soul, but many 
souls. In other words, his planting is not individual, 
but collective; therefore, organic. The so-called post- 
resurrection admonition was to preach the gospel,— 
sow the truth; and, also, to gather the receivers of the 
good news into an organic body, the members of which 
should be known to each other by a certain formula,— 
the rite of baptism. This congregating under a cere- 
monial rite constituted the incarnation of the spirit 
disseminated by the missioners. Out of this simple 
embodiment of truth: grew the Christian Church. Its 
inception, organization, and development followed 
along the lines of organic inception and organic evolu- 
tion everywhere in the universe. Merely to have 
“preached the truth” would have resulted in little; 
but that truth incarnated in organic form, and deyvel- 
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oped through the long processes of organic evolution, 
has produced the mighty Power known as Christianity. 
‘he spirit of the Good Life has become operative in 
humanity. Neither spirit nor form dissociated is of 
any worth in human affairs. As Dr. Clarke once re- 
marked, “The spirit without a body is a ghost; the body 
without spirit is a corpse.” 

Missionary service, then, according to this universal 
law, involves both the seed-sowing and organization. 
The Liberal Faith, as spirit, must have embodiment, 
organization. Particularly, congregations must be 
formed the purpose of which is to hold aloft the ideals 
of that Faith, and to discipline human beings, through 
ordered procedures that tend to cultivate reverence 
for those ideals, and create a desire to put them into 
practice in daily living. In short, a worshipping con- 
gregation must be gathered to act as a body through 
which the spirit of goodness and truth and beauty shall 
manifest itself among men. The preached gospel 
creates a church. 


Two Elements Necessary, Permanency and Variety 
Specifically, the gospel of truth and love and right- 


eousness needs to be sown and organized and developed. 


in the city of X, in some part of the Nation as yet 
relatively untouched by the Liberal Faith. A missioner 
is sent to find a few souls in which to plant the seeds 
of Spiritual Liberalism. A few visits are made to 
receptive persons; a meeting is called, and a simple 
service of worship and of preaching (or, perhaps, sim- 
ply conference instead of ordered discourse) is insti- 
tuted. In passing, omit not the worship, the common 
prayer; for most things of value to-humanity are 
founded in both individual and collective reverence for 
law and love for the Infinite Being of whose Spirit 
the law is the manifestation. As soon as a sufficient 
number of persons are interested and gathered into a 
congregation, organize a church; i.e., a company of 
persons who will agree to meet at stated times to wor- 
ship and reflect and work together for the upholding 
and dissemination of the principles of the Liberal 
Faith in the specific locality chosen. 

Having “preached the gospel” and embodied it in an 
organized congregation, a church, the next step is. ad- 
ministration. Assuming adequate committees to at- 
tend to necessary details,—place of meeting, form of 
worship, material support, ete..—a spiritual leader 
must be installed over this newly organized church. 
Without a head, a leader, no organization can develop 
and become useful. 

But this new church must develop according to the 
laws of organic growth. Two elements are necessary: 
first, permanency; second, variety. The Ideal for 
which the church was organized to uphold and per- 
petuate is the permanent element,—in this case, the 
Liberal Faith. But there must be, especially during 
the early stages of organic development, great variety 
in the presentation of this permanent Ideal; for with- 
out comparison of many points of view, neither ana- 
lytical choice can be made between the better and the 
less good, nor a real synthesis be constructed of the 
component parts that make up the Ideal. 

The inference is inevitable and important, namely, 
that no one minister can furnish this needed variety. 
Therefore, this newly gathered church needs, not a 
minister, but a ministry. That is, a rapid succession 
of many experienced ministers to serve for short 
periods of time the new church. 

This distinction between a minister and a ministry 
is not to be ignored. One minister, permanently set- 
tled, can present but his own points of view and in- 
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terpretation of life. But the new church, just because 
it is a young organism, needs to have many points of 
view presented, and life very widely interpreted. Divi- 
sion of labor is as necessary in setting forth the Liberal 
Faith as in any other realm of human activity; col- 
laboration and sane collectivism are absolutely essen- 
tial. While truth is a matter of the evidence, yet for 
full evidence many witnesses are necessary. 

A ministry, then, is essential to the new church. 
How shall such a ministry be installed? By the older 
and well-established churches in collaboration with 
other denominational organizations collectively fur- 
nishing such a ministry. And here another great prin- 
ciple of organic life must be applied; namely, that 
young organisms must have the fostering care of 
parenthood. It would be both idle and brutal to turn 
a young and inexperienced organism out into the world 
to shift for itself. Neither God nor Nature commits 
any such stupidity! Therefore, the new church needs 
both a ministry and a foster-parent. 

To carry out this double beneficence, the following 
method is suggested: Unite, co-operatively, several of 
our denominational organizations,—the new, local 
church in the city of X; the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; the Church Extension Department; the Lay- 
men’s League; certain groups of Home Churches; The 
Alliance; the Young People’s Religious Union; and the 
Sunday School Society. Each of these collaborators 
should have specific functions in this common endeavor. 
A half-dozen, say, of Home Churches should agree to 
send out, each, its minister as a missioner for four 
Sundays’ service in the new church. The American 
Unitarian Association might supply the pulpits of the 
Home Church during its minister’s absence, and pro- 
vide car-fare. The-Laymen’s League could maintain 
the missioner during residence in the new field. The 
Alliance and the Religious Union could render valuable 
aid by correspondence, the one with the women of the 
new church, the other, with its Sunday-school,—espe- 
cially, Christmas and Easter letters. The invaluable 
service of the Sunday School Society to the children 
is obvious. The new, local church should furnish the 
place of meeting, attend to the advertising, ete. And 
all should be under the supervision of the Church Ex- 
tension Department, whose ministers-at-large should 
be utilized to fill in the Sundays,—especially, the be- 
ginning and ending of the church-year, and ‘during the 
seasons of Christmas and Easter, when settled minis- 
ters are not available. 


Using the Accumulated Vitality Wisely 


This is a presentation of a plan for co-operation of 
effort directed to a definite end. It contemplates the 


establishing and developing of useful and devoted | 


churches of the Liberal Faith in important “nerve- 
centres” of the Nation. The new church is thought of 
as the child; the Home Churches as the foster-parents ; 
the Church Extension Department, the manager of the 
enterprise; the Laymen’s League as part financier, 
with the American Unitarian Association, and both as 
purveyors of literature; The Alliance and the Young 


People’s Religious Union as those who send good cheer ;_ 


and the Sunday-school people as helpers in the religious 


education of the young in the new church. A mis- 


sioner; a ministry; collaboration in support and 
mutual helpfulness to a given and most desirable end 
are thus contemplated. And all based upon solid and 
fundamental principles of organic inception and devel- 
opment that cannot fail to produce fruitful results, if 
wisely and devotedly and enthusiastically applied. 


It should not be forgotten that these groups working . 
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together provide, also, the stimulus and helpful asso- 
ciation for this new and isolated church that is pro- 
vided by the Conference Meetings among our older 
churches. New ideas are conveyed; goodly fellowship 
of spirit is furnished,—letters now and then, especially 
during the holidays; fine papers and addresses given 
The Alliance can be forwarded; Unitarians passing 
through can stop over and do something to hearten and 
cheer the little church; and many another helpful influ- 
ence can be brought to bear. It takes many elements 
to bring into being a single individual organism, this 
is just as true of a church organism as it is of a human 
being. Neither can be made out-of-hand, in a short 
time; the long accumulation of vitality and experience 
and power from the past is essential. And if we wish 
to create strong centres to spread the Liberal Faith 
we must abide by the laws of organic life. 


The Writer's Experience This Summer 


The writer, from a three weeks’ “summer mission,” 
this season, in one of our Southern States, feels that, 
in this particular field, these principles might well be 
applied, with the marked hope that a Unitarian church 
could be established in that city; or, at-all events, a 
permanent mission maintained’ for the dissemination 
of the Liberal Faith. No section of our beloved land 
needs these principles more than does the wonderful 
and fertile and prosperous Southland. That region 
once attempted to acquire political independence; it 
failed. But, in the near future, it will have secured 
economic independence. And, slowly, it will become, 
to some degree, liberal in religion. Already, evidence 
is sufficient to justify that judgment. What a pity if 
religious liberalism, already well established among us, 
shall withhold its services to the Southland of our 
Nation! 

In the particular city where the writer carried on 
this brief summer mission during a part of his vaca- 
tion, there is, already, a church organization. It holds 
Sunday services; has an admirable little Sunday- 
school; and both men and women are faithful, devoted, 
and highly appreciative of the worth of Liberal Re- 
ligion in their midst. Under much discouragement this 
little body of Liberals has held and is holding to- 
gether; and the writer feels that, with a little hearten- 
ing and adequate support and co-operation, a live and 
useful church might be established. Even if the city is 
only to be thought of as a permanent mission for the 
dissemination of Religious Liberalism, this organiza- 
tion furnishes a nucleus of exceeding value. And it 
ought to be nurtured and encouraged. 

In way of specific detail: Let the local church in the 
city furnish the place of holding services and attend to 
publicity,—just about what, at present, they seem able 
to do; let a group of home churches—say, half a dozen 
—agree to loan their ministers for a period of four 
Sundays each to serve this new church, thus constitut- 
ing an experienced itinerant ministry; let the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association supply the home pulpits 
and meet travelling expenses; let the Laymen’s League 
provide support during residence, and, in collaboration 
* with the American Unitarian Association, provide lit- 
erature; and let The Alliance, the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union and the Sunday School Department 
render the services that so well they know how to 
render. This would constitute foster-care, and an 
itinerant ministry of experience, power, enthusiies; 
and consecration. And it ought, in a year’s time, to 
produce valuable results. Under such nurture, on the 
basis of thoroughly established principles, ereat va- 
riety of presentation of our Faith would be set forth 
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in that city, but, at the same time, stability of the 
foundation would be secured. This combination of 
stability and variety a young organism absolutely 
needs. Such material as is available in that city would 
come to light; our Faith would be upheld in both a 
dignified and effective manner; and the Unitarian 
Church in that city would not be in danger of becom- 
ing a mere centre of unsubstantial and unfruitful isms, 
—the personality of the ministry would be properly 
subordinated to the great and enduring principles that 
such a ministry is called to serve. 

As for the home churches and their ministers, the 
reaction to both would be exceedingly inspiring! The 
home church would have thé same interest in its mis- 
sion that a parent or teacher has in its child or pupils, 
or as a nation has in its colonies. In short, that hap- 
piest and most fruitful of results would obtain; namely, 
the home church would not be “living for itself alone!’ 
This objective interest would save, very often, a home 
church from self-centred disturbances, such as fre- 
quently occur. The great remedy for internal disturb- 
ances is outward activity. If a brain-centre be over- 
excited, or congested, a motor outlet tends to relieve 
the tension. The writer feels sure that Evangelicalism, 
with all its errors, has frequently saved itself by its 
missionary ardor. And it is simply matter of history 
that Dominican and Franciscan missions rehabilitated 
the decadent church of the days of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic; and that John Wesley, when he saw “the 
world as his parish,” revived real religion in England. 
Many another instance might be cited. After all, it is 
Service, not Salvation, that saves! Now, as of old, 
faith without works is ghostly; as works without faith 
become sadly materialistic. Too many of our home 
churches need saving; and one of the best means to 
that desirable end is for them to send out their life in 
missionary service,—and to just such new churches as 
cited above. A little of this Satvarion THROUGH Smr- 
vice in the mission field will not hurt many of our min- 
isters, either, very likely. Speaking for himself, the 
writer returns to his own church and his work with 
more enthusiasm and consecration and insight into 
things spiritual and humane than ever before he re- 
turned from vacation. Always he has come back from 
vacation refreshed; this time he comes home inspired. 
He has made new friends of the blessed Faith among 
those to whom he spoke and with whom he wor- 
shipped; he realizes, as never before, perhaps, the po- 
tency of Liberalism, and its usefulness and need every- 
where,—especially, in the South; and he feels sure 
that there is abundant missionary power, too much 
latent, at present, in our home churches and their 
ministers, that should be drawn upon. And many 
other good results accrued from this “summer mission.” 


The Word “Must” for the Faith’s Promotion 


Once more, cannot we not all work together, through 
our already well-organized agencies, to do missionary 
service? The Macedonian cry is sounding. Shall we 
give ear; and, hearing, respond? Our glorious Amer- 
ica needs our visions and our labors! Here is a noble 
opportunity,—the development of an itinerant Mrn- 
IstRY to sow the seed of the Immortal Faith of Liberal- 
ism, and help incarnate it in abiding form for useful 
and fruitful work in the land! 

The Liberal Faith; salvation through service to those 
who know not that Faith, and to the Nation that needs 
it to redeem it from spiritual blindness and moral in- 
difference :—to these verities may we consecrate our- 
selves,—and must, if we be of the right spirit. 
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September 
FREDERIC A. WHITING 


The hills and valleys are ablaze 
With promises of Autumn days. 


The sumach leaves are first to fly 
Their scarlet signals to the sky. 


Frail maple tips flush red and gold, 
While the young oaks, in dress less bold, 


Hide in the shallows and the glades, 
Wearing browns of varied shades; 


But, swaying plumes of radiance gay, 
One flower wins the right of way, 


And by its splendor queens the wood 
Where Beauty’s reign is ever good, 


And Nature greets the graceful nod 
That rules as with a Golden-rod. 


[ LITERATURE | 


What Democracy Needs 

EpuCcATION FOR Democracy. By Henry Ired- 
erick Cope. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A spiritual interpretation of democracy 
is given by Dr. Cope in this able and in- 
forming book: “Democracy is more than a 
form of government; it is a social ideal, 
a quality of the human spirit; therefore it 
cannot be imposed on a people; it must be 
acquired.” If democracy means oppor- 
tunity for the free development of: per- 
sonal values, it follows that ‘the govern- 
ment that sets men free must aid them to 
self-government.” Therefore democracy de- 
pends for its life upon education. 

Education for mechanical and technical 
efficiency is not enough. There is danger 
lest democracy lose its soul, “develop a 
system and forget the spirit and aim for 
which the system exists.” Our democracy 
has tended to think “of people in terms of 
business, instead of business in terms of 
people.” So we have our business-like 
universities, with a one-sided education, 
“efficient to make skilled organizers of 
capital but insufficient to save them from 
social piracy, to make chemists but unable 
to save them from poisoning the purchaser 
of food, able to teach all to read but 
powerless to develop the choice of the good 
or to check the tides of moral poison.” 

Religion is needed to correct this un- 
social tendency of modern education for 
efficiency. “The method of training for 
life in a democracy is educational; the 
motive which fits for life in a democracy 
is religious.” Both “Christianity and 
democracy accept personality as the su- 
preme aim in existence, as that for which 
society is organized.” Both education and 
religion stand for ‘values in persons.” 
Democracy, education, and religion are 
one in their aim to self-develop the highest 
type of man. ‘Education is our, attempt 
to work with God in growing men.” 

The suggestions given about education 
in the home, the church, the school, and 
in community life are most valuable. Yet 
at times one feels uncertain whether Dr. 
Cope shows any logical and necessary 
connection between democratic education 
and religion. The difficulty seems to be 
that argument and illustration rarely 
carry the reader beyond “ethical religion.” 
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The emphasis is so much on the Brother- 
hood of .Man that it seldom seems to in- 
clude the Fatherhood of God. Indeed, the 
book becomes more clear if in most places 
the phrase, “brotherly ideal,’ or the word 
“brotherhood” be substituted for the word 
“religion.” : 

This uncertain attitude towards religion 
is characteristic of modern books dealing 
with social questions. Religion, described 
by Dr. Cope, as “gradually emerging from 
the notion of a dictator deity to the leader. 
ship of a splendid Brother in the great 
Human family,” is likely to underestimate 
the social value of the thought of God. 
The “modern definition of religion as one’s 
interpretation of the meaning and value 
of life,” finds difficulty. in passing beyond 
eccentric personal desires to the authority 
of natural law, beyond impulsive social 
ideals to the thought of universal truth 
and right, beyond the unsteadiness of man 
to the steadiness we have formerly asso- 
ciated with the idea of God. We need 
more sober talk about predestination and 
less talk about free-will. The world is 
suffering from a riot of individualistic 
“values,” sentimental notions of easy-going 
brotherhood, and soft dreams of luxurious 
and impossible social utopias. Democ- 
racy will not find the straight and narrow 
path until more emphasis is placed upon 
the value and necessity of belief in and 
ybedience to the Divine Order and Law. 

B.8.. 1. 


Mr. Foster’s Book on the Steel Strike 


THE GRHAT STHEL STRIKH AND ITS LESSONS. 
By William Z. Foster. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 
Paper. $1. 

This is a war document. It is the history 
of the steel war told by the general of 
the “Union” army. It is of course parti- 
san, but it is a plain story, simply and 
honestly told. There is no doubt that there 
were many aspects of the conflict that 
were not known or seen by the writer of 
the history, but what he knew and saw 
he has set forth in a plain way. He had 
exceptional opportunities to know what 
was done from his side. He has appar- 
ently concealed nothing in his attempt -to 
write the history. 

Needless to say, there are many facts 
disclosed which the student of social and 
industrial affairs will need to know. It 
would seem that these facts will have to 
be recognized by all parties.- 

The parties opposed to the unions should 
be thankful that they have such an open 
antagonist. They know what his strategy 
has been, and is likely to be in the future 
if he is given leadership of another cam- 
paign, which he considers inevitable. He 
puts the “responsibility for the failure 
of the strike upon the shoulders of Or- 
ganized Labor.” Yet he says it was worth 
the effort which was made, for “though 
it failed to accomplish the immediate ob- 
jects it had in view, it has done more 
than serve merely as a warning that the 
limit of exploitation has been reached; 
it has given the steel workers a confidence 
in their ability to organize and to fight 
effectively which will eventually inspire 
them to victory. This precious result 
alone is well worth all the hardships the 
strike has cost.” — i 
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Mr. Foster holds that “trade unions are 


anti-capitalistic by their very makeup and > 


methods” and that they will eventually 
do more to destroy “capitalism” than any 
or ali of the organizations considered more 
radical and revolutionary. 

The book is replete with “facts” which 
will have to be refuted or met. 

To one of the public who is not and can- 
not be partisan in these matters the ques- 
tions persist: Why should there be any 
warfare here at all? Why should not 
these great industries enlist such rare 
ability as Mr. Foster shows in friendly 
co-operation for the service which they 
render? Why let such splendid energy and 
intellect destroy rather than create? Why 
not devise some way of having all work- 
ers work with rather than for the steel 
industry? Would it take any more 
patience and intellect and sympathy to do 
this than to have the destructive battle 
between “labor” and ‘capital’? 
the whole war foolish and preventable? 

The book is well written and will repay 
reading. 


Tue Evpper’s Prorptn. By Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.75. 

After the intricacies, the noise and out- 
spokenness of modern fiction, it is pleasant 
to turn the pages of a work by Mrs. Spof- 


ford, written with the delicate grace, the. 


simple charm, and quiet refinement of the 
novelists of other days. It is now more 
than sixty years since a short story by 
Harriet Prescott first appeared in the 
Atlantic. . Her latest collection of stories 
reveals the same unassuming ability to 
portray “the little great, the infinite small 
thing” which still goes to the making of 
life in small New England villages. There 
is no sign of waning powers. The humor 
is just as kindly and illuminating, the 
touch is as precise, the pathos as moving, 
as in her earlier writings. If, at times, 
the tendency’ toward sentimentalism is a 
trifle manifest, it is easily forgiven. The 
Elder’s People belongs in the same eate- 
gory with the stories of Mary Wilkins- 
Freeman, Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Sarah 
Orne Jewett’s incomparable pictures of 
the Country of the Pointed Firs. It is a 
real work of art, tranquil, simple, and 
altogether charming. - 


Mr. Lytle’s Thorough Work 

THE PENTECOST OF AMERICAN UNITARIANISM. 
By Charles H. Lytle. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. 25 cents net. 

Within the narrow limits of a pamphlet 
which can be read in an hour’s sitting, Mr. 
Lytle has brought together all the facts 
obtainable in regard to Channing’s Balti- 
more sermon. In a manner extremely 


interesting, he tells the story of how the ~ 


sermon came to be preached, who the min- 
isters were who took part in the historic 
service, what relation the sermon bears to 
the career and character of Channing. 
This he follows with an analysis of the 
sermon itself which is both discriminating 
and exhaustive. His treatment of his 
theme shows careful and thorough re- 
search. It is work done so well that it is 
not likely to have to be done again. 
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The Kneeling Children of Paris 
CATHERINE PARMENTER 


They knelt, a hundred hearts poured forth 
their joy, 
When first they saw our starry flag that day. 
Bach one was grasping sweet, returning life, 
And misery and heartache slipped away. 


The waiting smiles shone forth from every face ; 
Smiles that had bravely struggled through 
the years 
Of sorrow, anguish, and unhappiness ; 
Seen dimly, faintly, through a veil of tears. 


They knelt, a hundred slim and childish forms, 
Lifting their wan, white faces to the sky 

In silent adoration, awed and still; 
Knelt—as our shining flag was passing by. 


The Next House 
KATH LOUISE BROWN 


It was a perfectly beautiful day in the 
Lake Country, without the smallest hint 
of coming mist-clouds and rain. A situa- 
tion like this is apt to excite a certain 
kind of exaltation in the minds af pleas- 
ure-seekers, 

The coaches went by loaded with 
broadly smiling “trippers,” and even old 
Jeremy, known as the dourest driver in 
Westmoreland, gave us a friendly nod and 
gracious signal with the rod of state. It 
was hard to walk sedately instead of 
skipping. It was almost impossible to 
keep from singing, and we found ourselves 
declaring anew an ancient insistence: “It 
is lovely. It is almost too beautiful.” 

‘Mrs. Lethbridge said it was the next 
house up the road.” 

“Yes, the very next. Oh, I do hope 
Banerigg House is as adorable as the Nob, 
and that Mrs. Grass will take me when 
‘The White Rose of Denmark’ arrives.” 

The “next house” proved a rambling 
stone cottage nestling under the shaggy, 
vine-clad cliffs of the hillside. 

A laburnum in its glory of perfect blos- 
soming made a golden cloud over the 
gateway. There were carefully tended 
flower-beds in the lawn and mounds of 
roses, and roses twinkling among the ivy 
leaves on the green-gray walls. 

“Tt doesn’t seem like a lodging-house,” 
said the friend, doubtfully. ‘‘Suppose we 
inquire of that young girl in the raspberry- 
pateh.—Will you please tell us if this is 
Mrs. Grass’s house?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Will you walk right in?” 

At the first click of the gate two great 
dogs rushed upon us with vociferous 
greeting. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said a voice from a 
second-story window, “they are just giv- 
ing you a welcome.” 

“May we ask if this is Mrs. 
house?” 

“Yes, yes! Come in.” 

A white-capped maid responded to our 

ignal, and we were shown into a delight- 


Grass’s 


ful drawing-room, charming in its old, 


furniture, its delicate china, and pictures. 
My friend and I looked at each other in 
disquiet. 

“There is some awful mistake. 
can’t be Mrs. Grass’s!”’ 
“Mrs. Grass is on her way Spies We 


This 


must face the music.” 
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A dark-eyed little lady tripped in, with 
smiles of welcome. 

“We have come from the Nob,” was our 
opening statement. 

“And how is my good friend Mrs. Leth- 
bridge?” 

“She has recovered from her rheumatic 
attack and is about the house again.” 

“And all that wonderful brass; does it 
get polished properly?” 

“Oh, yes; Ida was at work on it this 
morning—and with many moans. When 
we said how wonderful the candlesticks 
were she gaye a really vicious snort and 
remarked that she hated them,—a good 
oil lamp for her.” 

“We are expecting a friend from Den- 
mark and that makes it necessary that 
I find new quarters. Mrs. Lethbridge 
thought you might be able to accommo- 
date me.” 

“Did Mrs. Lethbridge send you here 
for lodgings?” said the little lady, in evi- 
dent astonishment. 

“Why, yes; are you not Mrs. Grass?” 

“Oh, oh!” she cried, throwing up two 
dainty hands, so overcome by some emo- 
tion that she was unable to speak for a 
moment. “Oh, oh! Mrs. Grass? Why, 
why, I’m Wordsworth’s grand-daughter !” 

“But you said you were Mrs. Grass,” in- 
sisted the inquirer, almost sternly, ‘and 
the girl in the garden said the same 
thing.” 

“Oh, well, they are names of one syl- 
lable, and you Americans never speak very 
clearly. 

“My name is , and this is White 
Moss, the last place Wordsworth visited. 
No one was at home, so he sat on the 
porch for a while, just there, and took 
cold, poor dear man.” 

“T hope I need not assure you that I 
fully believed this to be Banerigg House,” 
said the visitor, without a smile. “We 
were told it was the very next house up 
the road.” 

“Now don’t look so tragic,’ said the 
little lady; ‘‘no harm is done. Do sit down 
and we'll have a little clack even if I’m 
not Mrs. Grass.” 

Then Wordsworth’s grand-daughter chat- 
ted on in most delightful fashion. Various 
souvenirs were shown us, and racy per- 
sonal anecdotes told that we never could 
have learned from books or hearsay. In 


‘the midst of this a soldierly-looking man 
‘strolled in. - 


“My husband, Colonel Bd 
Wordsworth’s grand-daughter. 

“What do you think, my dear? 
Americans have called to 


said 


These 
inquire for 


lodgings. They insist upon it I am Mrs. 
Grass. I wish I were half as good- 
looking.” 


“I move we accept them,” 
‘Colonel, with a gallant bow. 

“Banerigg House is the very next house 
from here at the head of the lake. I hope 
you'll be able to get in, and the neat 
time you pass, even if you are not lodg- 
ing-hunting do make us a real eall.” 

Both the Colonel and his wife escorted 
us to the gate and gave us friendly fare- 
well. 

“Tt seems like a dream. What has hap- 
pened? Pinch me! Am I awake?” 

“A dream?’ echoed the friend. “A 
mighty interesting one. 


said the 


How many folk, | 
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do you suppose, stumble into such an 
altogether delicious contretemps? But the 
best of all, my dear, was your counte- 
nance. Never a smile, just a virtuously 
indignant look, and withal a little expres- 
sion of injury. Who would have thought 
you capable of it? Oh, oh!’ and the friend 
dissolved in unkind merriment. 

But did we get to Mrs. Grass’s? White 
Moss gardens strolled on to the Quarry, 
where a foamy finger of waterfall streaked 
the green of overhanging foliage,—Dunny- 
beck, whose small, sweet voice chattered 
on through the long, dark night hours. 

We looked up the old Roman Road, 
in Wordsworth’s time the only approach 
to Grasmere, and we could almost see the 
red eye of Dorothy’s lantern as she came 
by on her quest for mail at Ambleside. 

We admired the new road that had been 
constructed around the brow of the hill, 
but there was still a third, newest of all, 
that followed the lakeshore. 

Then we realized the aptness of Dr. 
Arnold’s description in speaking of the 
Roman Road as “Total Corruption,” the 


middle, “Bit by bit reform,” and the 
newest, “Radical reform.” 
The Lake Road wound in graceful 


curves under stately trees and vine-em- 
broidered ledges. 

“Hark!” said the friend, and a voice 
stole upon us, the gurgling, lisping, laugh- 
ing music of river magic. There was a 
sudden turn, and a new picture burst 
upon us, lovely little Grasmere by its 
jewel-lake, Grasmere clasped like a pre- 
cious child in the arms of its mountains. 

The song grew louder and more insis- 
tent, for just here the river Rotha’ es- 
caped from Grasmere Water to wander a 
little through sunny meadows before Ry- 
dal Water welcomes its approach. 

And by the roadside was a white house 
all roses and in a lovesome garden with 
the Banerigg woods murmuring and 
whispering behind. 

So we found Banerigg House and Mrs. 
Grass, dear Mother Grass, the pinkest, 
blue-eyed dame, with a roguery in those 
eyes and a charming brogue on that 
nimble tongue. 

We found rooms overlooking the fair 
view, but we could not know that this was 
just a beginning of a long and wonderful 
experience. : 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. Lethbridge, 
calmly, when the matter was laid before 
her, ‘White Moss isn’t a house; it’s a 
residence. Gentlefolk don’t live in houses! 

“Of course, Mrs. Grass’s is the next 
house up the road.” 
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What I’ve Learned 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I don’t remember nine times three ; 
But I can climb an apple-tree, 

And eat the apples that I pick: 

It’s more fun than arithmetic. 

My geography I’ve most forgot ; 

But I ean run a race with Spot, 
And find the nicest swimming-pool: 
I come out fresh and clean and cool. 


I didn’t do so very well 

In language class; but I can tell 
The names of all the flowers aright, 
And I can whistle like Bob-white. - 


There are many words I couldn’t spell; 
But I can ride on Bonny Bell; 

I even found old Speckles’ nest, 
Though grandma tried her level best. 


They'll find that when the school-bell rings, 
Vacation’s taught me lots of things. 


Little Black Dog Who Minded 


MARGARET HILL 


“Billy,” said mother, sitting on the side 
of his bed after she had tucked him up 
snug on his sleeping-porch, “to-morrow you 
know we have to start for town by nine 
o’clock, to be at the dentist’s at ten.” 

“And after the dentist, what'll we do?” 
asked Billy, with interest. 

“We haven’t jumped to that part yet,” 
said mother. ‘“There’s so much to do be- 
fore we start that I want you to think 
about it a little before you go to sleep,— 
dishes to wash, beds to make, the whole 
house to leave tidy.” 

“Tl help,” promised Billy, cheerfully. 

“T know you mean to, dear,’ went on 
mother; “but if you didn’t have to be 
asked so many times to do each thing, 
we'd get on faster. If every time I spoke 
you'd fly around like a little major’— 

“It’s the soldiers who fly around,” cor- 
rected Billy. 

“All right,” smiled mother. “T’ll gladly 
be the major, and if you'll be an obey- 
like-a-flash soldier we'll both be happier 
and things will go as if they were 
greased.” . : 

“All right,” agreed Billy, in his turn. 
“T’ll grease ’em. Night, Muzz. ‘There’s 
my star.” é , 

“Your own good-night star,” said mother, 
kissing him. “Watch it twinkle for five 
minutes before you go to sleep, and think 
about our little talk.” 

The next morning, Daddy went out the 
front door at eight o’clock, as usual, and 
mother began to clear the breakfast-table. 
“Come, Soldier Billy,’ she called pleas- 
antly, “come and ‘help. Let’s see if we 
can’t get off, cool as cucumbers.” But no 
footsteps pattered downstairs. i 

“Come, dear!’ called mother again, 
going into the hall, to be sure she was 
heard. 

“All right,’ came in an absorbed voice, 
and mother’s sharp ears caught the sound 
of turning pages. 

“Of course his stamp-album is interest- 
ing,—he forgets everything while he is 
looking at it, but’— Still no approaching 
footsteps. 
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“Billy, come now!” called mother firmly.| to his master’s feet, his eyes straight . 


Billy came willingly enough, once 
started, and wiped the breakfast-dishes 
pleasantly. 

“Here’s kitty’s breakfast. Put the plate 
down cellar so he’ll find it when he comes 
in the cellar window,” said mother. ‘Then 
we'll make the beds together.” Billy 
trotted down cellar, but failed to return 
promptly. 

“Come, Billy,” called mother, who by 
this time was upstairs busily tidying up, 
but again no Soldier Billy came quickly 
at her call. 

“Billy! Come, Billy, now!’ she leaned 
over the banisters to call, five minutes 
later, beginning to feel flurried. 

Up scampered Billy this time. “O Muzz, 
I found that old magazine in the cellar 
that I’ve been looking everywhere for! 
See, here is the picture of the stand I’m 
going to make for your flowers!” 

Mother looked at the eager face in de- 
spair. ‘Billy, dear,” she said, “It’s not 
time for flower-stands now. Don’t you 
remember I told you to come straight back 
after feeding kitty and help make beds? 
Don’t you remember a single word of our 
little talk last night?” 

“T forgot,” said Billy, full of contrition. 
“Why, now they’re all made!” 

“All made,” repeated mother. “But I 
see shoes to stand in the closet, and a 
good many other things in a little boy’s 
room to put away. When everything’s 
tidy, wash your hands clean and put on 
your serge suit,” and mother shut the door 
of her room. 

Billy put his shoes away, also his warm 
slippers, but before he got to hanging up 
his bathrobe, his eye chanced on the me- 
chanical windmill he was building. Just 
two more screws and plates,—it wouldn't 
take a minute. 

“Ready?” called mother, in what seemed 
just half a second. “I am. Just ten 
minutes before we ought to start,” and 
she opened his door. “O Billy!’ was all 
that she said.—not another word, just 
closed his door and walked downstairs. - 

This time Billy turned into a quick-as- 
a-flash soldier, tidied his room like a small 
whirlwind, scrubbed himself, remembering 
the “clean,” and in less time than you’d 
ever believe, popped out the front door in 
his blue serge suit and clean middy hat. 
Mother was waiting for him on the piazza. 
“Close the deor,”’ she said. ‘The latch is 
fixed so no one can open it.” 

The walk to the trolley was a silent one. 
Billy was waiting for mother to begin to 
chat with him, but mother didn’t say a 
word. At Harvard Square they got off 
the trolley and walked up the platform 
to the subway train. 

“OQ mother,” said. Billy, suddenly, “do 
look! There, that cunning black dog 
trotting right at his master’s heels! He 
isn’t on a leash or rope or anything!” 

“Probably he minds the minute he’s 
spoken to, so he doesn’t have to be,” said 
mother, pleasantly. 

Billy looked out the corner of his eye 
at her, but mother was looking at the little 
black dog. 

“Do let’s keep near him,” begged Billy. 
“Tet’s get into the same car with him,” 
and mother obligingly moved nearer the 
little black dog, who now was sitting close 
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ahead. 
The master, noticing Billy’s interest, said 
in a voice hardly above an undertone, 


“Sit up, Pete!” and instantly the little 
black dog sat up stiff and straight, his 


loving brown eyes on his master’s face. 

“O mother, isn’t he cunning!” said Billy, 
beaming. 

“How quickly he minds!” said mother. 
“He didn’t stop to do a single thing before 
he sat up, did he?” 

Again Billy looked slantwise, but mother 
seemed as interested in the little-dog as 
he. He slipped a hand into hers, and her 
fingers closed over his in her own affec- 
tionate way. 

‘Do you s’pose his master’ll tell him to 
do anything else?’ whispered Billy. 

“Shouldn’t wonder,’ whispered back 
mother, and just at that very minute the 
man said in a low, even voice, ‘Would you 
mind giving us a little dance, Pete?” 

Instantly again, that little black dog 
was on his hind legs, whirling solemnly 
around his master’s feet. 

Billy was brimming over with interest. 
“He’s the cunningest dog I ever saw!” he 
saidcy = 

“He’s the most obedient little soldier I 
ever saw,” said mother. ‘He’s a real little 
quick-as-a-flash soldier, and his master’s 
the major.” ~ 

The train rumbled in, and. the man, 
paying no attention whatever to his dog, 
entered the nearest car. When he sat 
down, his little black Pete-dog was there, 
sitting between his feet. Billy edged into 
the next seat and ventured a friendly pat. 

“Shake hands, Pete,” said his master. 
“You’ve a new friend.” And Pete offered 
a black paw, solemnly and politely. 

Billy looked at mother, who smiled back 
at him. 

“Wish I had a little dog, just like him,” 
said Billy. ; 

“Do you?’ said mother. ~“‘You’d have 
to teach him to mind quickly, the minute 
he was spoken to, before you could take 
him everywhere with you. And majors 
have to be soldiers themselves first.’ 

“T would,” said Billy. 

“Would you?” asked mother, much in- 
terested. “Oh, but suppose he meant to, 
but forgot, mostly ?” 

“T’d teach him to,” said Billy. 
talk so loud, mother.” 

“T’m talking very softly indeed,” said 
mother. “Suppose you told him to sit up 
and he went capering off to the other end 
of the platform, instead, before he remem- 
bered to mind you. What would you do?” 

“T’d_ teach him,” repeated Billy, in a 
whisper, “somehow.” ; 

“This little dog loves his master so much 
that he likes to mind him just as quickly 


“Don’t 


as ever he can, doesn’t he?” asked mother, — 


pleasantly. 

Billy nedded silently. 

“It’s much pleasanter for both of them, 
isn’t it?” went on mother. ., 

The train stopped and they all got out,— 


mother, Billy, little black dog and his © 


master. The last mother and Billy saw of 
their new little friend, he was trotting 
very close to his master’s heels, his master 
not noticing him in the least. 

“Let go of my hand,” said Billy. 
stay right with you.” 
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escalator, mother breathed contentedly 
into his ear, “I can’t think of any one I'd 
rather have met on the way in this morn- 
ing than our little soldier-dog friend!” 


A Sea-going Shepherd 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 


Before Dick’s father died he promised 
that Dick might go to good Capt. James 
Blowey of the Nannie Jean, which was a 
fine big ship sailing between Bristol and 
the James River in the New World. 

On the day of. his father’s burial Dick 
tied his few belongings into a kerchief, 
fastened it to a stick, which he threw over 
his shoulder, and with a bit of bread and 
meat in his jacket pocket, went out of 
the door of the pretty little house that had 
been his home, and which was now to be 
sold. His mother walked to the gate with 
him. 

“When I have earned enough, back I'll 
come, mother,” he said. “We'll buy it for 
ourselves then, and live here happily to- 
gether again.” 

“That time is a long way off, Dicky, my 
son,” said his mother, sadly. “Money is 
hard to earn, and you are but a boy still.” 

“Just wait,’ called brave Dick. ‘“Cap- 
tain Blowey promised father that he 
would help me.” 

He was gone, trudging down the long 
road toward Bristol. Before entering that 
famous old town he met a farmer in a cart. 

“Ha, ’tis Dick Dolbin, on my word kg 
exclaimed the man. Dick drew back from 
the cracking whip. 

“Come up, Dicky! 
is Blowey !” said the farmer. 
ing of course that this was 
Blowey, though wondering much at his 
clothes, climbed over the high wheel and 
sat down. The cart went rattling over 
the ancient road at a good speed, and the 
| boy had need to held on fast to keep from 
being tossed out into the ditch. 

After some time they drove into a farm- 
yard. Dick, thinking the captain was 
stopping for supplies for his ship, sat 
waiting in the car. : 

- “Get ye down, lad. Ye have arrived in 
port,’ said the farmer. 

* “T am bound to Captain James Blowey 
of the Nannie Jean,” protested poor Dick, 
realizing that he had been caught in a 
trap. 

“And ye are held by Farmer Willyum 
Blowey of Low Meadows Holdings,” 
laughed the farmer. “Brother James told 
me where to find ye, and I have greater 
need of help than has he. Come, now, get 
ye down, and put the colts to fodder, and 
be quick about it, Skipper Dick.” 

i : Tf there was anything that Dick hated, 
jit was farm work. Not that he did not 
enjoy fresh air and out-of-doors, but long 
hours and little pay it meant in those old 
times in England, hard work and little 
rest. Realizing more and more that 
silent submission would be his best friend 
for the present, Dick climbed down, un- 
harnessed the young horses and led them 
to their stalls. He was conscious of being 
watched. 

— “Quick ye work, and well,” spoke up 
his master, leading the way to the kitchen. 
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Come up! My name 
Dick, think- 
Captain 
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As Billy stood one step above her on the} “Good! No nonsense, and ye shall not 


regret the time spent wi’ Farmer Willyum. 
Rebel,—and—well, ’tis a strong arm that 
Farmer Willyum wields.” 

One day about a year later, Dick, who 
Was no nearer being ready to buy back 
the old home for his mother than he had 
been when he set out twelve months be- 
fore, was herding sheep in a pasture that 
was remote from the farmhouse and bor- 
dered the main highway. He saw a boy 
approaching, and came down within speak- 
ing distance when he passed. 

“Is it the right road to Bristol?’ asked 
the boy. 

“It is,’ Dick made answer. 
takes you to Bristol?’ 

“Bound out for a sailor am JI, and I 
wish I were walking there among the 
sheep in your place,’ grumbled the boy. 

“You do not wish to go to sea?” asked 
Dick, open-mouthed with surprise, for 
doing just that thing had been the fairest 
dream of all his days. 

“Indeed I do not!” 

“Not even to America?” 

“Nay, though they say wealth rolls 
down the hills into your pockets in that 
far land. I would rather go ragged here 
on the moneyless hills of Hngland,”’ 
laughed the boy, ruefully. 

“T wonder why?’ questioned Dick, more 
to himself than to the other. 

“Why?” repeated the stranger. ‘Why, 
because I love the smell of the sheep and 
the turned turf; I want to see hawthorns 
blooming in the spring and feel my feet 
on the quiet land. I’m sick at the thought 
of rolling gray-green water, the foul- 
smelling ship, storms’— 

“Wait! Dick shouted, coming close 
now. “I, too, was bound to sea a year 
ago, but the farmer here at Low Meadows 
deceived me while I was on my way and 
brought me home with him. I should 
have run away long ago, but that he 
sorely needs a good helper. Do you’— 

“Do I want to trade places with you?” 
The boy caught up Dick’s words. ‘Here, 
I'll give you all that’s in my bundle—and 
you'll find a fine sharp knife tied into it— 
in exchange for that crooked stick in your 
hand!” 

“Tt’'s hard work and small pay at Low 
Meadows,—no pay at all!” cautioned Dick, 
who feared he was cheating the other boy. 

“It’s pay enough for me, just»to smell 
the grass growing,” laughed the boy, giv- 
ing Dick a push into the road. 

Suddenly, as Dick was walking along, 
he remembered something. The boy had 
turned toward the uplands. Putting his 
hands to his mouth, Dick hallooed,— 

‘What ship?” 

“The Nannie Jean, Captain James 
Blowey !” came back the astonishing words 
of Farmer Willyum Blowey’s well-satis- 
fied new shepherd. 


“What 


Esther Kaplan’s Victory 

Miss Esther Kaplan, a thirteen-year-old 
Kansas schoolgirl, held a competition with 
an adding machine, and won. An expert 
demonstrator operated the machine, and 
completed six addition problems in one 
minute and two seconds. Miss Esther 
solved the same problems in seven seconds. 
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A Singing Princess 

The life of many a princess has 
changed during the last few years as 
thrones have toppled. One of them, Prin- 
cess Catherine Yourievski of the Romanoff 
family, is an example of courage and 
common sense in her adaptation of her 
life to new conditions. During the revo- 
lution her fortune was seized, and she 
was left without a penny. Reared to 
every luxury; she faced her new lot with 
courage, and, having a fine voice, decided 
she could best earn her living by singing. 
Her friends laughed at her plan, but un- 
daunted she began her career by singing 
in small French parish churches. ‘ 

Her second step was private concerts. 
It was not long before she sang in public 
in London, where she now lives. She sup- 
ports not only herself and family, but 
extends a helping hand to many of her 
countrymen who have drifted to London 
but are less successful than she. Her 
only memento of her royal life is a picture 
of her father, Alexander II. Who shall 
deny that, on the whole, her new life 
is a better one? Is she one whit less the 
princess? 


Night Pilots for War Trucks 


Almost every morning on the western 
front, during the World War, the Ger- 
mans would wake up to find that the 
Yankees had made some successful move- 
ment along the battle-line which necessi- 
tated the running of motor-trucks within 
sight of the enemy. Many and many a 
night the trucks were busy, yet they went 
by German outposts undiscovered. 

The rumbling of the trucks was of 
course covered by artillery fire which went 
on constantly. But any light was an im- 
mediate target for fire. Even a lighted 
match may be seen for a long distance in 
the darkness. If the trucks had had 
smooth roads, the mystery would not have 
been so great, but how did they man- 
age to carry loads safely in the black 
night over roads pitted with shell holes? 

Two or three soldiers walked ahead of 
each truck. The soldiers could see ahead 
a few feet at a time, or, if they could 
not, they could feel the way with their 
feet; and they turned the illuminated 
watch-dials on their wrists backward so 
the truck drivers could catch the tiny 
gleam and follow. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slccum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gznerat Secretary, 
279 Tremort Street, Boston, Mass. 
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World Liberals Celebrate Pilgrims 


Full programme of the great event under the 
auspices of International Congress 


Following is the programme of the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary Meeting of the Inter- 
national Congress of Free Christians and 
Other Religious Liberals, at Boston and 
Plymouth, October 3 to October 7. The 
chosen speakers represent the best senti- 
ment of the historic occasion, and the 
week as a whole will attract a great num- 
ber of people of various religious affilia- 
tions. 

Sunpay, OcTOBER 3 

10.30 or 11.00 a.m. Commemoration Ser- 
vices in the Churches, conducted by resi- 
dent or visiting ministers. A special list 
of Churches and preachers will be printed 
and announcements made in the news- 
papers. 

4.30-5.30 p.m. Afternoon Tea and in- 
formal social gathering at Unity House, 7 
Park Square, Boston. 

7.45 p.m. <A Service of Consecration in 
Arlington Street Church. The service will 
be conducted by Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham, D.D., and Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
The choir of the Church, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. B. L. Whelpley, will render 
special music and lead the congregational 
singing. The sermon will be preached by 
Rey. Christopher J. Street, M.A., Minister 
of the Upper Chapel, Sheffield, England. 

Rey. C. J. Street is one of the distin- 
guished Unitarian ministers in England. 
He is a graduate of Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, and of Manchester College, Oxford, 
and has been for the past forty years one 
of the leaders of liberal religious thought 
and life in Great Britain.- His ministries 
have been at Croydon, Manchester, Bolton, 
and now for the last seventeen years at 
Sheffield. He is secretary of the Minis- 
terial Fellowship of England and also Sec- 
retary of the Ministers’ Pension and In- 
surance Fund. He is a preacher of un- 
usual persuasiveness, ability, and force. 
Mr. Street writes: “I will bring with me 
various greetings; eg., from my own 
church because of its historical connec- 
tion with the Puritan movement and par- 
ticularly with Thomas Hollis, the chief 
benefactor of Harvard and the first trus- 
tee of my Chapel; from the Sheffield 
Branch of the Anglo-American Society ; 
from the National Conference of our 
Churches, ete. You will receive, before I 
/arrive, a greeting for the Ministerial 
Brethren of America from those of our 
own land.” 

Monpay, OcTOBER 4 

10.00 a.m. First Session in Unity House. 
The meeting will be opened with Devo- 
tional Wxercises and congregational sing- 
ing. The Chairman of the Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary Commission will preside and make 
a brief address. Addresses will be made 
by Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, Minister of 
the Free Church, Brighton, England, on 
“Religious Independency and Its Place in 
a Reconstructing World,” and Rey. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., Minister of the First 
Parish, Cambridge, Mass., on “The Mes- 
sage of the Pilgrims to the New Age.” 

Rev. T. Rhondda Williams is known 
favorably in this country, and in England 
he is among the foremost of preachers. 
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He is a Congregational Liberal. On theo- 
logical ground he stands virtually at one 
with Unitarians. On social questions he 
is probably as forward-speaking as any 
clergyman in his country. On interna- 
tional relations he has a broad mind and 
has been markedly influential in promot- 
ing the best feeling between England and 
America. 

12.00 m. Noon Service in King’s Chapel, 
with address by Rev. E. M. Hodgin, of 
New Bedford, Mass. 

2.30 p.m. Meeting in King’s Chapel, 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association. Dr. William I. 
Lawrance will preside. The general sub- 
ject will be “The Free Churches and the 
Tasks of Religious Education.” Addresses 
will be made by Dr. William Byron For- 
bush and Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham. 


2.30 P.M. Meeting at Unity House. Dr. 
Francis .G. Peabody will preside. The 
general subject will be “The Free 


Churches and the Tasks of Social Better- 
ment.” Addresses will be made by Mr. 
Thomas M. Osborne and Prof. William Z. 
Ripley. 

7.45 p.m. Second Session in Arlington 
Street Church. The opening service will 
be conducted by Rev. Basil Martin, 
Finchley Unitarian Church, London, Eng- 
land. Addresses will be made by Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody, Professor Emeritus 
in Harvard University, on “The Pilgrim 
Character and Its Place in Modern Life,” 
and Dr. William L. Sullivan, Minister of 
the Church of All Souls, New York, on 
“The Pilgrim Spirit and Its Inspiration 
for To-day.” 


TUESDAY, OcToBER 5 

On Saturday, the 2ist of November, 
1620 (the 11th according to the old style 
of computing time), the Mayflower an- 
chored in Provincetown Harbor. Before 
making arrangements for landing, the Pil- 
grims drew up an agreement for the gov- 
ernment, and it was signed in the cabin 
of the Mayflower by the heads of families 
and such others as were considered of 
proper age. This instrument, generally 
known in history as The Mayflower Com- 
pact, is as follows: 

“IN YE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. We 
whose names are under-written, the loyall 
subjects of our dread sovereigne Lord 
King James, by ye grace of God of Great 
Britaine, Franc & Ireland King, Defender 
of the Faith, &e. 

“Haveing under-taken for ye glorie of 
God, and advancement of ye Christian 
faith, and honour of our King & Countrie, 
a voyage to plant ye first colonie in ye 
northerene parts of Virginia, doe by these 
presents solemnly & mutualy, in ye pres- 
ence of God and one of another, covenant, 
& combine our selves together into a civill 
body politick for our better ordering & 
preservation, & furtherance of ye ends 
aforesaid ; and by vertue hearof to enacte, 
constitute and frame such just & equall 
lawes, ordinances, acts, constitutions, & 
offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meete & convenient for ye 
generall good of ye Colonie; unto which 
we promise all due submission and 
obedience. 

“In witness whereof we have hereunder 
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subscribed our names at Cap Codd ye 11 
of November, in ye year of ye raigne of 
our sovereigne Lord King James of Eng- 
land, France & Ireland ye eighteenth, and 
of Scotland ye fiftie-fourth, Ano Dom. 
1620.” 

The Members of the Congress, with 
their friends and all who wish to accom- 
pany them, will make an Hxcursion to 
Plymouth. Times of trains will be an- 
nounced later. 

11.00 a.m. Communion Service in the 
First Parish Church, Plymouth (the 
Church of Scrooby, Leyden, and the May- 
flower), conducted by Rey. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, assisted by other ministers of ihe 
direct Pilgrim descent. 

11.45 a.m. Meeting of the local chair- 
men of the Unitarian Campaign in the 
First Parish Church. Address by Mr. 
Ernest G. Adams, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

2.30 p.m. A meeting will be held in the 
First Parish Church. An address of wel- 
come will be given by Rey. Arthur B. 
Whitney, Minister of the Church. Ad- 
dresses will be made by a representative 
of Holland, to be announced later; Miss 
BH. Rosalind Lee, of Glamorgan, Wales; 
and others. 

12.00 mM. Noon Service in King’s Chapel, 
with address by Rey. Lee 8. McCollester, 
D.D., Dean of the Crane Divinity School. 

7.45 p.m. Third Session in Arlington 
Street Church. The opening service will 
be conducted by Dr. Charles H. Park, Min- 
ister of the First Church in Boston, and 
there will be congregational singing. Ad- 
dresses will be made by President A. C. 
McGiffert, of the Union Theological Semi- 


nary, New York, and Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 


D.D., of Harvard University, on ‘The 
Churches and the Tasks of a Prophetic 
Dra.” 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6 


10.00 a.m. Meeting at Unity House of 
National Federation of Religious Liberals. 
Devotional Service. President’s address: 
Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. Secretary’s report: 
Frank H. Burt, Newton, Mass. Address: 
“The National ‘Federation of Religious 
Liberals: Its History and Its Mission.” 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., Chairman 
of Executive Committee, Newton, Mass. 
Addresses: “Interdenominational Fellow- 
ship.” Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, S.T.D., 
Lynn, Mass. Rabbi David Philipson, D.D., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Doremus Scudder, M.D., 
Executive Secretary of the Boston City 
Federation of Churches. Address: 
“Church Federation in Rural Communi- 
ties.” Rey. Sarah A. Dixon, Ph.D., Pas- 
tor of Federated Church, Hyannis, Mass. 

12.00 m. Noon Service in King’s Chapel. 
Speaker to be announced. 

2.30 P.M. Meeting at Unity House. De- 
votional exercises conducted by Rey. J. T. 
Sunderland, D.D., of New York. Ad- 
dresses will be made on “The Free 
Churches and the Orient,” by Principal 
H. C. Maitra, of Caleutta, India; Prof. 
D. B. Jayatilaka, of Colombo, Ceylon; 
and Rey. Clay MacCauley, D.D., of Tokyo 
Japan. 3 

8.00 P.M. Meeting at Unity House, un- 
der the auspices of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. . 


oe 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7 


10.00 a.m. Meeting at Unity House 
under the auspices of the Women’s AIl- 


liance. Miss Lowell, the President, will 
preside. Greetings from Mrs. W. L. 
Voigt, Chairman of the International 


Committee of The Alliance. General sub- 
ject: “International Work of Women.” 
Short addresses by Mrs. Blake Odgers, of 
London, representing the British League 
of Unitarian Women; Miss Hilda Har- 
grove, Treasurer of the International 
Union of Liberal Christian Women; Miss 
E. Rosalind Lee, of Glamorgan, Wales; 
Madame Paul Loyson, of Paris. It is 
hoped that Rev. J. H. Metcalf, of the 
Transylvanian Relief Unit, will speak on 
“The Women of Hungary.” Miss Ellen 
Emerson and Mrs. C. U. Gilson will speak 
briefly on “Some Aspects of War Work 
Done by the Women of America.” 

12.00 m. Noon Service in King’s Chapel, 
with address by Rey. Christopher J. 
Street, of Sheffield, England. 

2.30 p.m. Fifth Session at Unity House. 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Congress, will report 
for the Executive Committee and make an 
address on the work and future of the 
Congress. Addresses will be made on 
“Modern Spiritual Pilgrimages,’ Rev. 
Basil Martin, of London, speaking for the 
Free Churches of England, for the Liberal 
Churches of the Netherlands, and Rey. 
Sydney B. Snow for the Unitarians of 
Transylvania. 

7.45 p.m. Mass Meeting in Symphony 
Hall. Congregational singing and devo- 
tional service conducted by Rey. Abbot 
Peterson, Minister of the First Church in 
Brookline. Addresses on “What Can We 
Do to Promote the Cause of International 
Justice and Good Will?” by Rey. T. 
Rhondda Williams, of Brighton, England, 
Dr. William L. Sullivan, of New York, 
and Hon. Henry Morgenthau, United 
States Ambassador to Mexico. Admission 
will be by ticket. Seats will be reserved 
for ticket-holders until 7.380, and at that 
time the doors will be open to the public. 


Ship Ready for Her Trial Trip 


The Campaign Committee meets with Mr. 
Adams on the eve of his departure 
for the West 


On the eve of his departure for a speak- 
ing tour through the cities of the Middle 
West and Southwest, Hrnest G. Adams 
says that the Campaign Ship is as- 
sembled, officers and crew are ready for 
duty; all that remains is to light the 
fires under the boilers, let in the steam, 
and see how she is going to run. 

Tuesday evening, September 14, Mr. 
Adams invited the members of the Cam- 
paign Executive Committee to attend a 
dinner at Unity House. At this dinner 
he said that all the sub-committees had 
been elected and were organizing for in- 
tensive work. He reported that thus 
early more than half the churches had 
chosen their local chairmen, and sent the 
names to headquarters. “We are getting 
splendid co-operation,” he continued. “Re- 
fusals to assume responsibility are few; 
on the contrary, persons are coming to me 
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guaranteeing every possible support. We 
may say that the preliminary work of 
laying the timbers is finished, the ship 
has left the ways, she is in the water, and 
she looks good. This Campaign Commit- 
tee is in the position of a football team 
before the big game. Mr. Taft is in the 
centre position. I am at quarterback, as 
I understand it, directing the play. Now, 
no team can win against strong opponents 
which does not play together as a unit, 
with each man playing his position for all 
there is in him. The day of the one-man 
organization has passed. One man or a 
few men are no longer asked to assume 
all the responsibility, any more than one 
player on a football team is supposed to 
play the whole game. Hvery Unitarian on 
the American continent is going to have 
a part in this campaign. 

“Perhaps the committee which has had 
as difficult a task as any is the committee 
on quotas for the various churches. But 
it has made its appeal wisely, judging 
from the generous spirit with which the 
parishes have responded. We have yet to 
hear from a church which says its quota 
is too large, while we have heard from a 
number who believe they will be able to 
exceed the amount assigned them.” 

As one after another of those present 
spoke, the fact became evident that the 
optimism of Mr. Adams was justified. 
Miss Lowell and Miss Bancroft spoke of 
the enthusiasm of the women of The Al- 
liance; Mr. Cornish and Mr. Williams 
agreed that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation could be counted one hundred per 
cent. ready. The members of the commit- 
tee assured Mr. Adams that he might con- 
sider them subject to his orders on all 
occasions. One member, speaking for the 
church with which he was associated, 
pledged it to contribute more than it had 
been asked to give; another promised that 
his parish stood prepared to double its 
quota. A third speaker told how, in his 
parish, every member of the society had 
been placed on the local committee. . 

Mr. Adams left Thursday, September 16, 
on a speaking tour. He will visit the fol- 
lowing cities: Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City; Lincoln, Neb.; Omaha and 
Dallas. Returning, he will speak in Mont- 
clair, N.J., October 3, and in Plymouth, 
Mass., October 5. October 5 is the date 
set by the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commis- 
sion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for its meetings at Plymouth. This 
is the day, also, when all campaign man- 
agers and active ministers in New Eng- 
land and Metropolitan New York are in- 
vited to meet in conference at Plymouth. 

Mr. Adams will be accompanied by Will- 
iam L. Barnard, secretary of the Laymen’s 
League; and H. W. Thirlkeld, head of the 
Campaign Publicity Department. The ob- 
ject of this journey is not only to rouse 
the churches to active participation, but 
to get Mr. Adams’s unique message before 
the populations of the various cities. With 
this intention, the publicity department 
has prepared a careful advance publicity 
campaign whereby the morning and after- 
noon papers will receive copies of Mr. 
Adams’s addresses, and people will learn 
that the free-thinking churches are or- 
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ganizing for a great national forward 
movement. 

Mr. Adams has come into prominence 
through the Boston press as a new figure 
in the religious life of conservative New 
England. Those who have seen him in 
action and heard him speak understand 
that the Unitarians have a distinctive lay- 
man, a man whose influence is felt in the 
free churches as that of S. Harl Taylor 
is felt in the Methodist churches, and that 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is felt in the 
Baptist churches. 

The soul of Mr. Adams’s message is, 
“Americans are responsible to God through 
the highest form of patriotism, which is 
religion.” This message includes a solu- 
tion of national problems, reverence for 
the ballot box in the approaching elec- 
tions, a direct appeal to the 65,000,000 un- 
churched Americans. Mr. Adams will not 
confine his speaking to church auditori- 
ums. He will speak in halls and in the 
open, if he feels that in this manner he 
can secure a wider hearing for the Uni- 
tarian gospel. 

Mr. Adams insists, the success of the 
principles on which God founded America 
is in doubt. He says that religion and 
politics must mix. Developing further his 
exposition of the political plank in his re- 
ligious platform, he declares :— 

“TI believe that the whole history of the 
Jews was the working out of a mighty 
plan, and I believe that, just as in the 
case of the Jews, a similar plan of even 
greater import is being worked out to- 
day. 

“TI believe that God himself is interested 
at this particular instant in the success 
of the principles upon which this country 
was founded. 

“This leads me up to the question of 
politics. 

“One of the many, many criticisms that 
have been made of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign is that we are mixing religion with 
politics. 

“T am not taking sides with any par- 
ticular party; but as I so firmly believe a 
great plan is being worked out, I cannot 
see under present conditions how that plan 
can be worked out unless we do take an 
interest in politics. 

“If we can get all the citizens of this 
country to view their relations with their 
government as their contribution to God’s 
Plan as it is being carried out in these 
United States, not only will the country 
be safe, but the plan will work more suc- 
cessfully in the future. 

“Politics, as we know it, has been a 
sordid mess in which we all as citizens 
have taken a very superficial part—our 
interest largely, I am afraid, being goy- 
erned by that particular legislation which 
we desired and which would further our 
own private ends. 

“In other words, a real interest in the 
government of our country and a real be- 
lief that through it we are carrying out 
a great design, should be considered sacred 
and should have the loving attention and 
care of every man who calls: himself a 
free man. 

“That is where religion comes in. 

“Religion—a feeling of responsibility to 
God—is the one essential needed to-day to 
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put politics where it belongs. 
reason I am interested in mixing religion 
with polities. 

“T am not worrying about whether I am 
going to be saved or not; what’s worrying 
me is whether I am going to be a decent 
workman when I arrive at the real job. 
That, it seems to me, is the whole essence 
of life. We are here in this world being 
trained for our real job, and it is up to 
us not to worry about salvation, but to 
see that we are good workmen and can 
carry on when the real job appears.” 


Princeton Theological Conference 


HENRY WILDER FOOTH 

Readers of THE REGISTER will recall the 
memorable Cambridge Conference of Au- 
gust, 1918, at which were assembled over 
one hundred representatives of forty-nine 
Protestant theological schools of the 
United States and Canada, drawn to- 
gether at the invitation of President 
Lowell of Harvard University to discuss 
problems of theological education arising 
out of the war. That is believed to have 
been the first occasion upon which the 
leaders of theological education of many 
Protestant denominations in this country 
had ever come together for conference. 
This fact alone would have made it a 
notable event, but even more significant 
was the unity of spirit and the sense, of 
spiritual uplift which the meetings gen- 
erated. It was generally agreed that the 
values gained must not be lost, and before 
the Cambridge Conference adjourned a 
continuation committee was appointed to 
arrange a second conference when oppor- 
tunity should offer. That committee has 
met from time to time during the past 
two years, and planned and successfully 
carried out the conference which met at 
Princeton, N.J., June 16-18. 

The Princeton Conference has received 
far less attention than its predecessor, 
since such a gathering was no longer a 
novelty, but its value and significance are 
hardly less than those of the Cambridge 
meeting. The invitation this time came 
from President Hibben of Princeton Uni- 
versity, who placed at the disposal of the 
Conference the magnificent buildings of 
the Graduate College, and President Hib- 
ben was cordially seconded by President 
Stevenson of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. The number attending the Confer- 
ence was smaller than two years ago, there 
being fifty-six delegates, representing 
thirty-five institutions belonging to twelve 
denominations,* but this was chiefly due 
to the fact that the date unavoidably con- 
flicted with Commencement at a number 
of schools. In every other respect the 
Conference was fully equal to its prede- 
cessor.. In a really remarkable way it 
took up the situation where the Cambridge 
Conference laid it down, so that no time 
was lost in getting together, and it went 
to work in a business-like way not pos- 
sible two years ago when the delegates 
hardly knew one another, to hear reports 
and to discuss practicable measures for 
co-operation in advancing theological ed- 


ucation. Before it adjourned it reap- 
* Baptist, Congregational, Lutheran, Meth- 
odist Bpiscopal, Methodist Episcopal South, 


Moravian, Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, 
Reformed Chureh in America, Reformed Church 
in the United States, Unitarian, Universalist. 
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That is the! pointed the Continuation Committee, with 


instructions to arrange another meeting 
two years hence; to prepare reports on 
pre-seminary courses of study, on a com- 
parison of the courses of study in the 
theological seminaries and the Bible 
schools, .on opportunities for theological 
study in Europe, and on the practicability 
of holding group conferences for college 
students under the auspices of theological 
schools located in different sections of the 
country; and to draw up a plan for a 
permanent ‘Association of Theological 
Schools in the United States and Canada.” 

To have carried things forward to this 
stage is no mean achievement, and the 
unanimous desire of the Conference that 
a permanent association should be organ- 
ized is particularly significant, since, 
though the plans*for both conferences 
were carefully worked out, those in charge 
have carefully refrained from any attempt 
to push forward such permanent organi- 
zation. The demand for it springs from 
the spontaneous recognition of the value 
of the two meetings already held as a 
means of promoting a sound, constructive 
education for the modern ministry. A bi- 
ennial gathering of specialists in that field 
for the exchange of views and discussion 
of methods cannot fail to have a vitalizing 
effect upon the theological schools, and 
the mutual understanding promoted by 
such acquaintance is one of the best pos- 
sible means of promoting Christian unity. 

These plans for the future came as the 
natural response to the reports and ad- 
dresses made at Princeton. The Continu- 
ation Committee reported that, in co-op- 
eration with the Committee on Recruiting 
the Ministry of the War-time Commission 
of the Churches, it had published several 
pamphlets, among them President Wilson’s 
“The Task of the Ministry,” which ap- 
peared in THrE Reaister, and that it had 
secured opportunities for theological study 
in Great Britain for about one hundred 
men who were overseas in the A. EH. F. 
The report which called forth most dis- 
cussion was that by President Ozora S. 
Davis of Chicago, who presented the pre- 
liminary report of the Survey of Theo- 
logical Seminaries in North America con- 
ducted by the Education Department of 
the Interchurch World Movement, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the aims and 
methods of the so-called Bible schools. 
Both phases of President Davis’s report 
will be discussed at the next conference. 
The most notable addresses were that by 
Principal Fraser of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege of Montreal on “The Function of the 
Ministry in the World To-day”; those by 
Dean Tillett of Vanderbilt, and Professors 
Foley of Philadelphia, Ropes of Harvard, 
and ©. M. Jacobs of Mt. Airy, on “The 
Aims of Theological Education”; and that 
by Professor Peabody of Harvard on “The 
Theologian in a New World.” But the 
unpremeditated and unrecorded addresses 
called out by the discussion were often 
quite as valuable; and the friendly inter- 
course in the dormitory, and at the long 
table in the magnificent dining-hall, and 
the morning prayers in the beautiful little 
improvised chapel, where men of various 


creeds joined together in common worship, | 


were the things which gave the Confer- 
ence its strength and unity. It was re- 
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gretted only that it should have been 
necessary to hold the Conference at a 
time when many who would have liked 
to attend were unable to do so; that the 
Conference was planned for two days in- 


stead of three; and that it did not seem . 


politic to bring it to a conclusion with a 
communion service like that which meant 
so much at the Cambridge Conference. 
Great also was the regret of the Confer- 
ence at the absence of President W. Doug- 
las Mackenzie of Hartford, on account of 
illness, for he was a tower of strength 
at the Cambridge meeting, and had been 
the devoted chairman of the Continua- 
tion Committee since. He was re-elected 
its chairman, with Prof. W. Adams Brown 
of Union Theological Seminary as yvice- 
chairman, Prof. Henry Wilder Foote of 
Harvard as secretary, and Prof. George 
W. Richards of Lancaster, Pa., as treas- 
urer and secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 


The Register Offers 


Three Prizes 


The Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
offers three prizes to Unitarian ministers. 

To one of them he will give $15; to another, 
$10; and to a third, $5. 

In return he asks them to prepare a brief 
story for publication in THE REGISTER. 

All who submit stories—it is hoped that 
every Unitarian minister will do so—will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have contributed in a constructive way to 
the preliminary work of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. That is the object of the offer. In 
one of the bulletins of the Campaign it was 
stated:— 

‘This Committee feels that one of the most 
effective ways to bring home to prospective sub- 
scribers to the Campaign the need for the money 
which we hope to collect is through stories of 
labor and self-sacrifice, of which there are so 
many in both the large and small parishes of 
the Unitarian Church.” 

Two concrete examples of the sort of ma- 
terial desired were given in the bulletin. The 
first was as follows:— 

““One of our Unitarian churches needed a 
new carpet and a fund was started for the 
purpose. The largest contribution came 
from a family who had been saving for a 
much-needed carpet in their own home. 
This family decided the church came first and 
the home could wait. At the rate they 
are now saving, the new church carpet will 
be five years old before the old home carpet 
is replaced.” | 

The other was this: — 

“‘The finance committee of a Unitarian 
church appeared to be unable to solve the 
problem of the payment of a bill of $145 for — 
furnace repairs. The bill remained unpaid 
over a long period until an organized parish 
movement on a large scale in a very shorl time 
produced a fund of $10,700. The leaders in 
that money-raising campaign were the mem- 
bers of the puzzled finance committee. The 
old bill was paid and a brand-new furnace 
purchased.” 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER wishes to pub- 
lish similar stories, which should not exceed 
five hundred words. The two ministers who 


told the “carpet” and “furnace” stories at 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology 
are eligible in the contest. They may amplify 
the stories for consideration by the judges, 
whose names will be announced soon. 

The competition will close on October 15, 
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Tue WaysIpDE PULPIT 


Weare haunted by an 
IDEAL LIFE. It is 


in our blood and 


never will be still. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Rev. Henry G. Spaulding 


Rey. Henry G. Spaulding, a prominent 
Unitarian clergyman and lecturer, died in 
Boston, Mass., September 13, 1920. He 
was the son of Reuben and Electa (Clark) 
Spaulding, and was born May 28, 1837, in 
Spencer, Mass. He graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1860, and from the Di- 
vinity School in 1866. During the Civil 
War he was in the service of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. -In 1868 he 
was ordained pastor of the First Parish 
(Unitarian) Church at Framingham, 
Mass. He remained there five years, when 
he became minister of the Third Religious 
Society in Dorchester, Mass.. Resigning 
from this position in 1877 he became a 
lecturer, travelling in. the United States 
and Europe. His lectures on Pagan and 
Christian Rome, given at the Lowell In- 
stitute, Boston, Mass., in 1874, are said 
to be the earliest examples of a course 
of lectures with stereopticon views. As 
an author he is known for his work in 
the field of religious literature, having 
written a seryvice-book and several lesson- 
books and sermons which were published 
by the American Unitarian Association. 

In 1867 he married Miss Lucy Plympton. 
She died in 1910, leaving two children, 
Henry Plympton Spaulding and Hlizabeth 
Spaulding. His second wife, who was Miss 
Jane Langworthy of Westerly, R.I., sur- 
vives him, together with his son. . 

Funeral seryices were held at his home 
on Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on Thurs- 
day, September 16, 1920. 

Rey. W. C. Gannett, his classmate, wrote 
of Mr. Spaulding, on his seventy-fifth 
anniversary :— 

Sweet hill-top sessions to you yet, 

Watch-hours before your own sunset, 

Life’s clouds one quiet glory made! 

Then, twilight mysteries, shade on shade, 

Song of a hidden thrush, 

Far-widening hush, 

Then Silence—and a star! 


Rev. James Thompson Lusk 


On August 22 there passed out of this life 
into a larger and fuller one, a Unitarian 
minister whose career was full of adventure 
and hardship, if my short acquaintance 
with him in his last days and my discov- 
ery of facts bit by bit concerning him 
mean anything. Rev. James T. Lusk, who 
since 1891 had lived in Boston, was min- 
ister of the First Congregational Society 
of Uxbridge, Mass., from March 24, 1872, 
to July 1, 1875, and the minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Marietta, Ohio, 


from December, 1876, to 1890. During his 
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pastorate at Marietta he endured the 
perils and privations of flood at least 
once. In 1890 he was compelled to leave 
his pastorate in Marietta because of a 
failure in health which somewhat affected 
his mind and nerves. He and his wife 
came to Boston, and shortly afterward, on 
the advice of his physician, he went on a 
sea voyage. While he was on the sea his 
wife was seized with a malignant illness 
and died. From the time of his return 
to Boston in 1891 Mr. Lusk was more or 
less of a recluse. His voice had been 
affected by his illness so that it was. diffi- 
cult for him to continue preaching. He 
devoted himself to a. little writing, and 
became a familiar visitor at several of the 
Unitarian churches in Boston. 

Mr. Lusk during the short acquaintance 
of the writer with him was plainly a man 
of modest and reticent manner. He would 
at any time rather endure suffering and 
privation than cause inconvenience to 
any one. 

Any information from his friends con- 
cerning other relatives than Miss Ellen 
Lusk, Rhea Hill, Antrim County, Ireland, 
will be appreciated. Mr. Lusk was born 
in a village in Ireland, near Belfast 
(probably Rhea Hill), on January 19, 
1847. He came to the United States as a 
young man, and received his education 
for the ministry at the Meadville Theologi- 
eal School, from which he graduated in 
1870. In June of the same year he was 
ordained at Meadville, Pa. 

Mr. Lusk died at the age of seventy- 
three in the Massachusetts Homceopathic 
Hospital, Boston, Mass., of a complication 
of diseases. He was buried in the Forest 
Hills Cemetery, Boston. 

JuLius F, KRourirer. 


Belief in a Personal God 


To the Editor of TH» CHRISTIAN RueGISTER :-— 

I was one of those who heard Dr. 
Reese’s declaration before the Summer 
School conference, that, so far as he is 
concerned, the idea of God plays no im- 
portant part in his religion. I also heard 
a man sitting next to me remark that if 
the substance of Dr. Reese’s address rep- 
resents real Unitarianism he would not 
wish to be a Unitarian five minutes. Now 
I ask whether it is not about time that 
Unitarians begin to stand for something 
definite and tangible in the way of belief. 
If it be true, as reported in Tor CHRISTIAN 
Reeister for September 9, that Unitarian- 
ism is losing ground, is it not largely 
because of our very lack of definite con- 
viction and our tendency to let vague 
moral enthusiasm do duty for tangible 
religion? 

How strange it sounded to hear Mr. 
Secrist make his appeal on the front page 
of Tur CHRISTIAN ReGIsrer last May that 
Unitarians should at least be willing to 
say, “I believe in God.” How tragic that 
such an appeal is even necessary. Many 
years ago John Henry Newman declared 
(and I have heard the same assertion re- 
peated by a Unitarian layman within the 
past year) that Liberalism is but the 
half-way house to atheism. Dr. Reese did 
not specifically say in his address (nor 
does he say in the text as now printed) 
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that he does not believe in God, but he 
comes so perilously near it that I doubt 
whether any one can tell the difference. 

My judgment is that the Editor of Tur 
CHRISTIAN ReEGIsTER, under the caption “A 
Theological Flurfy,’ Iet Dr. Reese down 
too easily. The issue is not simply a mat- 
ter of words, it is a question of facts 
and principles. Grant that the word 
“God” is, in the last analysis, but a sym- 
bol; nevertheless it is a symbol of a cer- 
tain reality. “Cosmic processes’ and 
“God” do not mean the same thing. The 
one is personal, the other is impersonal. 
Belief in a personal God is the only sure 
foundation for any real religion. 

Dr. Reese’s religion may be a brave one; 
it may be humanitarian and inspired by 
the finest ethical idealism. Nay more, it 
may represent the completest development 
of Unitarian liberalism. But it has no 
power of human redemption, for the very 
reason that it has no spiritual dynamic. 
Only personality can win men, and this 
the “cosmic process” does not possess. 

Lewis ©. Carson. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


Deaths 


LYNDON.—At the Calais, Mé¢., Hospital, Sep- 
tember 5, 1920, Annaymar Milliken, only daugh- 
ter of F. T. and Mabel Gilson Milliken, and 
wife of Rev. Perey Emmons Lyndon. 


Never has the great heart of this community 
been so touched and such tender sympathy 
shown as in the passing on of this beautiful 
young woman. She had a rare nature, full of 
intellect and alertness and sparkle. Rarely did 
one see her without a bright smile; her whole 
life radiated sweetness. She was a great power 
for good in her native town of Eastport, Me., 
and in the Unitarian church. She was a true 
helpmate to her husband when pastor of that 
church, and was dearly loved by the congre- 
gation. To the circle of mourning ones who look 
wistfully now for the object of their affection 
and devotion, there remains the words which 
we could almost hear from her lovely lips as 
she lay at rest among the many and beautiful 
flowers showered upon her by sorrowing friends: 
“Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto 
H. P. M. 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


Notice to Subscribers 
In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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Senator Harding’s Religion 


An interview with the Republican candidate, 
and conversations with his pastor 
and others 
REV. HENRY S. HUNTINGTON 
[The Christian Work, September 18] 

Senator Harding had received a group 
of old soldiers in the morning, had made 
_ the longest address of the campaign since 
his speech of acceptance in the afternoon 
to the present and former members of the 
Ohio State Legislature, and had a series 
of minor appointments before him. So 
while I waited I slipped down to see Dr. 
McAfee, pastor of Trinity Baptist Church, 
Marion, of which Senator Harding is a 
trustee, as all the world knows now. 

“Senator Harding,” said his pastor, “has 
a religion of his own. A preacher couldn’t 
ask for a better listener. If there’s any 
preach in a man, Senator Harding would 
bring it out. At the end of a service he 
will say, ‘I differed from you on this or 
that,’ or if one has brought in something 
new he may say, ‘I liked that.’ He listens 
intently. 

“He is a very worshipful man. No one 
seems to enter into the service more. Once 
when I visited him in Washington he 
took me to church with him Sunday morn- 
ing. It was a help to sit beside a man 
who gaye me so much the sense of wor- 
ship. He is always at church Sunday 
morning when he is free.” 

“Does he come to prayer-meeting?” 

‘No; his political duties keep him very 
busy.” 

‘Does Senator Harding have the social 
sense of Christianity? We have made 
much of the personal side of Christianity 
in the past, but especially for the last 
twenty-five years we have been realizing 
more that part of Christianity is expressed 
in the relations of men to each other.” 

“Senator Harding has a strong sense 
that Jesus Christ is his personal Saviour. 
He comes to the second idea through that.” 

“Do you yourself often take up the ap- 
plication of Christianity to public ques- 
tions?” 

‘Not often. My morning sermons are 
Biblical expository sermons. In the even- 
ing I preach evangelistic sermons.” (One 
of his congregation told me that he had 
never heard Dr. McAfee preach on public 
questions.) © 

“Is Senator Harding especially inter- 
ested in missions?” 

“Not especially. He is interested in the 
regular work of the Church as a whole.” 

“How much does your church give for 
missions?” 

“It has pledged forty-two thousand dol- 
lars for the next four years.” (The church 
has some seyen hundred members.) “It 
didn’t come up to its apportionment, but 
we were over-apportioned.” 

‘Does the Senator’s wife do anything 
in the women’s missionary society?’ I 
wanted to get some idea of the scope of 
the family’s interests in the church’s life. 

“No.” And Mrs. McAfee chimed in, 
“She’s been practically an invalid for the 
last fifteen years.” 

May I digress to tell a tale of the Sena- 
tor’s wife familiar to all the older resi- 
dents of Marion? Mrs. Harding’s father 
was a storekeeper who made money and 


; wife to take a vacation. 
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in due time became a bank director and 
generally one of the leading moneyed men 
of the town. Warren G. Harding did not 
make a brilliant financial success of his 
Star. The storekeeper-banker was not 
at all satisfied with him as a prospective 
son-in-law. When the daughter married 
the young newspaper proprietor her father 
would have nothing to do with her, and 
couldn’t so much as see Harding on the 
street. It was a scandal of the town. 
Mrs. Harding gamely went to work in the 
Star office to help out. ‘Warren G. Hard- 
ing ultimately began to rise, and the irate 
father finally changed his treatment of 
daughter and son-in-law. But it is no 
secret that most of the Senator Harding 
family property conies from the femi- 
nine side to-day. Certainly Mrs. Harding 
showed fine grit. The story makes one 
respect her heartily. 

To return to the matter of the applica- 
tion of Christianity to business, the Sena- 
tor has said nothing yet that evidences 
that he has any wide conception of it. 
But in his personal relations in business 
one gathers that he has himself been a 
most kindly man. A decade or more ago 
Harding called in one of his employees, a 
hard-working man with a good-sized fam- 
ily, unable by reason of family expenses 
to take any special pleasures. Harding 
said to the man: “I want you and your 
Go out to Cali- 


fornia and have a good time. Here’s five 
hundred dollars.” His fellow employees 
for ten years wondered how managed 


to go out on that trip to California. Dr. 
McAfee himself was down at the Star 
office when Senator Harding and his head 
man were going over the salary list of 
the employees, not so very long ago, when 
prices were rising. They were readjust- 
ing salaries to the new cost of living. 
They came to one man’s name. “How is 
he?” asked the proprietor. ‘Well, he’s 
not much good,” said the manager. “Not 
worth much more than he’s getting.” 

“Well,” said Senator Harding, ‘“we’ll 
raise him anyway. It will encourage him 
and perhaps he’ll do better.” That is a 
very practical sort of Christianity. 

. In the early evening I sat down with the 
Senator for a few minutes to talk with 
him about his religion. He started off 
almost of himself: “I should like to see 
this a religious nation. We ought to have 
a reconsecration to morality in this nation. 
We need a hardening of our moral sense. 

“IT go to church every Sunday when I’m 
home. I like to go to church. My early 
training was in the Methodist Church. 
Later my mother became a Seventh Day 
Adventist. In mature life I became a 
Baptist. I’ve been a trustee in the Bap- 
tist Church for twenty-five years. 

“But my interest isn’t limited at all to 
my own church. I love to go to a ritual- 
istic service. I like to go to the Hpis- 
copal Church. I like ceremonial. I’ve 
greatly enjoyed going to great Roman 
Catholic services. All the expressions of 
religion are wholesome in American life. 
I enjoy all these, though I belong to the 
freest church in America, as you know. 
But my interest isn’t limited. 

“I wish every man in America would 
attend church. They ought to compen- 
sate the men in the pulpit properly. I 
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wish men would be as much interested in 
the churches as they are in their own 
business.” 

“How about religion in business and in 
public life?” I asked. 

“T suppose you read my speech the other 
day on the revelations about bonded fiduci- 
aries and my assertion that we needed a 
reconsecration to, morality. I frankly 
think that the Golden Rule or the one 
commandment, as they sometimes call it 
—that includes all. If it was applied to 
business we’d get along with better un- 
derstanding between people. It would 
help.” 

“IT am much interested in Armenia,” I 
remarked. 

“As I have said, I am glad of all we’ve 
poured out in treasure for them.” 

“But they need to be protected,” I added. 

“Yes, they do,” he assented. “The coun- 
tries, England and France, that have taken 
all the region around them ought to pro- 
tect them.” 

“When I was in Aleppo practically all 
the Armenians with whom I came in con- 
tact, from the young clerks who worked 
for me to the Bishop of Aleppo, wanted 
America. I have felt as though I were 
charged with a message from them—that 
I must do what I could”— 

“We can’t take the sponsorship for 
them,” broke in the Senator. “Why, 
they’re six thousand miles away. ‘That is 
too far. If we took the sponsorship for 
them, people would be asking us to help 
everywhere, and we might become in- 
volved all over the world.” 

I had risen to go and thanked the Sena- 
tor. “I appreciate your goodness in see- 
ing me.” 

“Well,” said the Senator, “I’ve tried to 
be courteous.” 


The Alliance: September Meeting 


The Manual is ready, the number of members 
and the contributions are greater 
_than ever before 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held September 10, Miss Lowell 
presiding ; 26 members present from New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Miss Lowell mentioned the helpful Alli- 
ance meeting at the Isles of Shoals, July 
7. She reported a satisfactory interview 
at headquarters with Rey. Alfredo Taglia- 
latela of Rome, who has for a year been 
secretary of the committee in charge of 
the Unitarian Mission in Italy, who pre- 
sented appealingly the need of continued 
support of the liberal cause in his country. 
Miss Lowell made a special plea for Alli- 
ance co-operation in forwarding the Uni- 
tarian Campaign. ; 

Mrs. Davis reported by letter, present- 
ing the new Manual, advance copies of 
which were at hand. The gain in num- 
ber of members is gratifying; the total 
number now is 21,593; and the amount 
of money raised by the 393 branches, 
$223,455, is greater than ever before. 
Massachusetts has now 24 directors, 
those newly elected being Miss Helen L. 
Bayley of Hyannis, Miss Mary B. Phillips 
of North Andover, Mrs. Sidney Peterson 
of Newton, Miss Evelyn Sears of Boston, 
and Mrs. Homer S. Taylor of Greenfield. 
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Week. Miss Lowell will preside. 
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The Board accepted with regret the res- 
ignation of Mrs. Edward 9H. Allen of 
Watertown, Mass., and that of Mrs. James 
A. Bailey, Jr., of Arlington, Mass. Mrs. 
E. F. Chamberlin of Orange is acting di- 
rector for New Jersey, and Mrs. Franklin 
C. Southworth of Meadville, director for 
Western Pennsylvania. Mrs. Clara Ban- 
croft Beatley has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Sunday-school Committee. 
The chairman of the new Fellowship Com- 
mittee is Miss Mary C. Sawyer of Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass., and that of Friendly 
Links, Miss Mary F. Gill of Milton, Mass. 

Letters were read showing the value 
of Miss Mitchell’s visit as Billings Lec- 
turer to the Canadian branches from Mon- 
treal to Victoria. Miss Mitchell also spoke 
at meetings in Seattle, Wash., Portland, 
Ore., and before several California 
branches. In addition to Alliance groups 
she has spoken before young people’s so- 
cieties, and by special request has more 
than once taken a Sunday devotional ser- 
vice, attended by men and women. These 
groups have responded eagerly to the idea 
of fellowship as set forth by Miss Mitch- 
ell. The Fellowship Committee is about 
to send a letter to each branch president 
and to every minister asking their aid in 
keeping in touch with those who go out 
from the home church to a community new 
to them. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Miss M. Alice Scott by 
Waverley, Mass., friends; Miss Jean B. 
Priestley by Northumberland, Pa.; Mrs. 
Ellen F. Moriarty by Holyoke, Mass. ; Miss 
Ella Whitney by Sherborn, Mass.; Mrs. 
Paul M. Chamberlain by Alliance friends. 

The budget, income and expenditure, 
was considered in detail and adopted as 
presented by the Finance Committee; and 
on account of the increased cost of work- 
ing material, railroad fares, and every- 
thing else, it was voted to ask the 
branches for $1,500 over and above mem- 
bership fees for the general work, includ- 
ing that of committees. It was voted also 
to ask for an increased subscription list 
for Word and Work. One thousand dol- 
lars is asked this year for a Sunday- 
school worker who shall give her time 
under the direction of the Religious Ed- 
ucation Department of the American Uni- 
tarian Association 'to such schools as 
may seek her service. This is a continua- 
tion of work well initiated last year. The 
annual appeals for Green Harbor, Mead- 
ville and Pacific Schools for the Ministry, 
and the Tuckerman School are renewed, 
and to the regular list are added Southern 
Circuit and Carolina Industrial School 
appeals. 

For the Southern Circuit Committee 
Miss Bacon reported that Mr. Robinson 
is back in Swansboro, not strong, but 
able to superintend the work. Mr. Heyes 
is busy at Shelter Neck, where Kimball 
House, the girls’ dormitory of the Carolina 
Industrial School, is being rebuilt. Mr. 
Cowan has held many meetings in his 
tent loaned by the American Unitarian 
Association. He writes, ‘My tent and 
organ are surely fulfilling their mission.” 

Thursday, October 7, 10 a.m., at Unity 
House, 7 Park Square, Boston, will occur 
the Alliance meeting of International 
Greet- 
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ings from Mrs. William L. Voigt, chair- 
man of the International Committee. Ad- 
dresses on the “International Work of 
Women” by Miss Hilda Hargrove of the 
International Union, Mrs. W. Blake 
Odgers, former president of the British 
League, Miss BE. Rosalind Lee of Glamor- 
gan, Wales, Mme. Paul Loyson of Paris. 
Rey. Joel H. Metcalf is expected to speak 
on “The Women of Hungary.” Miss Ellen 
Emerson and Mrs. Claude U. Gilson will 
speak briefly on some aspects of “War 
Work done by the Women of America.” 

An interesting letter from Rev. Georges 
S. Kukhi told of wonderful opportunities 
for Unitarian propaganda in Egypt and 
Palestine. He appeals for subscriptions 
for THE CrurIsTtIAN Reeister to be given 
to people whose addresses he is prepared 
to send. The Alliance has given Mr. 
Kukhi $150 from the missionary fund. 

Greetings were voted to the branches 
of Northern and Eastern Maine to be 
visited by Miss Lowell. 

The next meeting will be held October 8. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 
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Announcements 
Arthur E. Coxon of Toms River, N.J., 
has made application to the Middle States 
Fellowship Committee for the certificate 
of commendation. W. R. Hunt, George 
W. Smith, Ernest C. Smith, Committee. | 


On account of the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
meetings of the International Congress of 
Free Christians to be held on October 3, 
the October meeting of the Cambridge 
Association of Ministers will be. omitted. 


All Souls Church of New York City has 
in its possession 200 copies of the Book 
of Psalms and 200 copies of the hymnal 
“Amore Dei” in fairly good condition. 
These it will be glad to give to any church 
which can use them. Kindly notify Uni- 
tarian Headquarters, 104 East 20th Street, 
New York City. 

The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. Hubert Cyril 
Charles Carter, of the Congregational 
denomination, an application for the cer- 
tificate of commendation issued by this 
Committee. Charles T. Billings, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Secretary, 91 Park 
Street, Newton, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School held 
the exercises of its seventy-sixth anniver- 
sary, September 22 and 23. The Anniver- 
sary Sermon was given in the Chapel of 
the School, by Rev. Frederick Robertson 
Griffin, of Philadelphia. The seventy-sixth 
commencement was held in the Indepen- 
dent Congregational Church at 10 a.m., the 
address being made by Rey. George 
Alexander Johnston Ross, D.D., Brown 
Professor of Homiletics in the Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York City. 


Parish News Letters 

This Parish is on its Way 
-Martgoro. MaAss., Unitarian Chureh— 
Rey. Ralph HB. Conner and Mrs. Conner 
returned from their vacation at Sullivan, 
Me., to find that the parsonage had been 
entered during their absence. But this 
yariety is most welcome, for it is the kind 
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that leaves behind more than it takes 
away. Parishioners in the neighborhood 
had opened the house and were waiting 
to receive the returning minister and his 
wife. The dining-table was covered with 
fruits and flowers, vegetables and cooked 
food of many kinds. Such a warm wel- 
come is a prophecy of a successful year. 
The newly painted and beautified church 
was opened September 12. All were glad 
to resume worship and work together. 
The initial congregation numbered 175 
strong, and the service was most enthusi- 
astic. There was a “star” attendance at 
the Alliance meeting of September 14. We 
find it a splendid scheme to have the first 
meeting and social supper on the Tuesday 
following the first Sunday service. The 
large vestry was full of tables and every 
table full of people. The Young People’s 
Religious Union also held a “get together” 
party on Saturday evening, September 18, 
with Supervisor Howard H. Searles in 
charge. Arrangements have been made to 
secure the services of an expert in re 
ligious education who will devote at least 
one-half of each week to organizing and 
leading this vital department of the work. 
Ee ee eee 


MIDDLE-AGED LADY desires position as 
companion in refined, cultivated family, or 
board and room with same. Highest references 
exchanged. Address CHRISTIAN RBGISTER. 


WANTED—A live and progressive Unitarian 
minister to occupy the pulpit of a church in an 
inland town in Western Oregon. Salary, $2,000 
per year. For particulars address W. F. O 
care CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS.—For 
Sale: A Bausch & Lomb Home Balopticon (for 
post-cards and slides). Lantern used 3 times. 
Connects with any electric-light socket. Price, 
$50. Phone, write, or see Dr. F. W. Mortiny, 


451 Boylston Street, Back Bay 7471. 


CAMP HILL, ALABAMA, Industrial Insti- 
tute for white youth. Two vacancies: First, 
a teacher for Science and Latin (High School 
grade) and a matron for dining-room. Sub- 
stantial salaries, including board. Positions 
available at once. Address LyMAN Warp, Camp 


Hill, Ala. 
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What makes the graphophone talk? 
It is the diaphragm which is blasted 
from New Hampshire hills. 


When you buy artificial snow for 
your Christmas Tree, can you tell what 
it is made of? 


Did you ever stop to think what makes 
a silver design on wall paper? 

All the above require the same sub- 
stance and its production is highly 
profitable. You have an opportunity to 


share, 
Send for pamphlet 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 


Stock Exchanges 
Please patronize our advertisers 


PLEASANTRIES ai) 


“Do you accept poetry as payment for 
subseriptions?’ “Did you say poetry or 


poultry?’ inquired the country editor. 


To the habitual eritics we pass on the 
following excellent suggestion which we 
recently heard: “Sell. your hammer and 
buy a horn!’—Our Dumb Animals. 


Official at Herald’s College: “You'll 
want a coat-of-arms, sir, of course?” New- 
Rich Knight: “Coat! Put me down for the 
‘ole suit!—I can afford it!’ — London 
Passing Show. 


The Friends of a certain Firstday 
School were astonished at the text given 
by a small girl, who in a tone of great 
earnestness 
exercises: “Ye cannot serve God and 
Mamma.’—lFriends Intelligencer. 


Mr. “You'll really have to be 
more careful, dear, how you speak to the 
cook, or she’ll be leaying us.” Mrs. M.: 
“Perhaps I was rather severe.” Mr. M.: 
“Severe! Why, any one would have 
thought you were talking to me.”—Punch. 


Meere: 


“Some men are so strong that they 
always have their own way.” “Yes,” re- 
plied the Senator; “but a man who always 
has his own way is liable to be a little 
disappointed when he stops once in a while 
and looks around and listens for the ap- 


’ 


plause.”—Washington Star. 


Clerk (selling modern lead pencil) : 
“Then you unscrew this cap, take out the 
small unused leads, put new leads in each 
slot, press down firmly until they meet 
grip of inside thread, then put in ease, 
slide down flush with point, screw on top, 
and the pencil is ready to write. As simple 
as A B C!”—Life. 


A man had dictated to his stenographer 
something about his daughter as a ‘‘come- 
outer.” Going back to her co-workers she 
asked if “comeouter”’ was a hyphenated 
word. One of the girls expressed sur- 
prise that he should use such a word, and 
inquired with some feeling why the gen- 
tleman did not speak of his daughter as a 
“débutante.” B. 


Executive ability has been variously de- 
fined, but the following from an executive 
with a sense of humor seems to cover the 
whole subject. He said: ‘Executive abil- 
ity is the ability to hire some one to do 
work for which you will get the credit, 
and, if there is a slip-up, haying some one 
at whose door to lay the blame.”—Nevw 
York Evening Post. 


I'd rather be a Could Be 
If I could not be an Are, 
For a Could Be is a Maybe 
With a chance of touching par. 
I'd rather be a Has Been 
Than a Might Have Been by far ; 
For a Might Have Been has never Been, 
But a Has was once an Are. 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


A Chinese boy had just come to America. 
“This country must seem yery strange to 
you, Lo,” said an American. “Yes, very 
strange, honorable sir,’ replied Lo. “And 
what do you think is the queerest thing 
about us?’ asked the. American. For a 
moment Lo struggled with his native 
politeness. Then he replied, with an 
amused laugh, “Your funny,tround eyes!” 
—Hveryland. 
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ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, Gora of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. United service 
at First Church, Eliot Square, morning and evening. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard Brown, D.D., minister. 
Union service with First, Second, and Arlington Street 
Churches, 10.45 a.m, Sunday, September 26, Dr. 
Brown will preach, 
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ury ‘ 
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Church services at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 4.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes 
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ing Association and New England Hogg tal for Women 
and Children, Cee. 
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